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THE PERSONALITY OF POE 


NUR 


PS 


by James SourHatit Witson* 


Years ago I began a public address by calling Edgar Allan Poe the Hamlet 
of American literature and the phrase pleased the fancy of the newspaper 
headliners at the time. The dark cloak of mystery in which everything about 
the man and the artist has been wrapped, and the endless and unsatisfactory 
efforts to pluck out the stops and sound him to his depths have given some 
almost self-suggesting aptness to the parallel. But it is too obvious a like- 
ness to be a vital one. Poe is rather the epitome of man. In him were 
gathered as in one microcosm the littleness and the magnanimity, the spleen 
and the generosity, the heights and the depths of man’s nature. To some 
degree, all that has been said about him was true and nothing that has 
been said about him was true. He denied the facts of his own life and yet 
he wrote them plain for all the world to read. He is a contradiction at a 
hundred points and yet he consistently followed the track of desolating 
loneliness in fidelity to the cold light of his high north star. This is the 
strange man of whose personality after a hundred and fifty years I seek to 
make a synthesis. What betrayed me into the headstrong task was the sense 
that for years I had been seeking to realize to myself that strange personality. 
Out of the innumerable reminiscences of men and women who knew him, 
I have sought to discount the vagaries of old men whose memories played 
them fanciful tricks, the vanities of old women whose sentimentality whis- 
pered foolish lies, and the falsities of obvious fame-seekers who remembered 
where no memories were. From all that had been written about him, and 
out of his own writings, taken with the circumstances of their composition 
when we knew them, and from the composite face made by considering 








~ *Dr, Wilson is Edgar Allan Poe Professor of English Emeritus at the University of Virginia. 
This paper was delivered as the annual address to the Virginia Historical Society at its meeting on 
January 19, 1959, the one-hundred-fiftieth anniversary of Ee birth of Edgar Allan Poe. 
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all his likenesses in relation to the known facts of the sittings, out of these 
we may try to invoke the manhood of Edgar Poe and to enter through the 
doorway thus constructed into the inner and spiritual self until we feel 
that we know the man. But how little we know those of our own house- 
hold. How then shall I speak with authority of this man whom I have never 
seen and with whom only three people whom I have known were personally 
acquainted? Or suppose I have read aright this dark-hued chameleon of 
genius, how can I make you see as I sometimes think I feel, the baffling 
contradictions of his life and character? 

At least let us start with a simple and direct approach as we would with 
a living man of familiar human reality. The earlier biographers, I feel, need- 
lessly confused the issue with moral partisanship. Griswold' and Woodberry’ 
shrank from him as from, in the one case, an enemy who offended a hypo- 
critical Puritanism of pretense, and in the other, as from a morally offensive 
acquaintance who outraged the honest scrupulousness of a poetically sensitive 
taste. Ingram,” his first notable biographer, an Englishman, whitewashed 
his life to make the man the impeccable personality that he felt a great poet 
should be, and Dr. Harrison* sublimated him with rhetoric to fit a Victorian 
frame constructed for a blameless genius. The newer biographers have 
ridden different horses but often they have driven them no less hard. They 
bring Freudian formulae into the equations of which the man and his des- 
tinies must be forced. Strange symbols of frustrated desires and dream- 
haunting visions of dead women are made to spell out the story of his un- 
merciful disaster. Even Hervey Allen’s brilliant and interesting biography” 
has not escaped the easy complexities of the so-called psychological method. 
Fifty years from now Freudian biography will be as outmoded as the parti- 
sanship of moral hostility and sentimental advocacy has become today. Pro- 
fessor Quinn has perhaps most objectively told the life history of Edgar Poe.® 


I 


We are studying the humanity of a great artist. We are concerned only 
with such facts as we can be convinced are true in our effort to understand 
and to recreate him imaginatively as a man. Whether he was weak or strong 





‘IThe Works of the Late Edgar Allan Poe, With a Memoir by Rufus Wilmot Griswold . 
(New York, 1850-1856). 

2George E. Woodberry, Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1885). 

3John H. Ingram, Edgar Allan Poe, His Life, Letters and Opinions (London, 1880). 

4James A. Harrison, Life and Letters of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1902-1903). 

5Hervey Allen, Israfel, the Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1926). 

6Arthur Hobson Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe, A Critical Biography (New York, 1941). 
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in will or morals, whether he was a drunkard or used opium, whether he 
was untrustworthy in his use of words or of money, whether he was harsh 
or jealous in his attitude towards others, whether he was loving and faithful 
or lustful and variable in his human relations; all these matters are of first 
importance in reconstructing and in considering intelligently the life of the 
man from whom issued words sweeter than honey and phrases sharper than 
edged swords. But we, I hope, are civilized enough to be able to keep our 
criticism unmixed from our moralities. As critics and seekers for the truth 
we judge neither the man nor his creator. We are human and we may pity 
or admire, for we view humanity; but if a breath of praise or blame blows 
ever so little upon the mirror to darken or brighten the glass we shall not 
see the true reflection of a face worthy to awaken in us a cry like Brown- 
ing’s, “And have you then seen Shelley plain?” We are viewing genius and 
genius is always peculiar. That we must all the time remember. Mr. Louis 
Untermeyer closes his inimitable parody of Eddie Guest with a line that ex- 
plains that gentleman’s popularity: 
This thought will please him best: 


That ninety million think the same — 
Including Eddie Guest. 


Conversely it explains why we must not forget that it is its tangency to the 
norm, that is, its very peculiarity, that makes genius valuable because it is 
different and therefore rare. We are viewing a changing personality modeled 
by a shifting life. That too we must remember. It is comfortable to come 
back to the old friends of our childhood and find some of them unchanged; 
we enjoy their restful personalities as we would cosy rocking chairs, but we 
know that the more remarkable a man is the less his picture at twenty is 
likely to serve as a good likeness at forty. There are traits in the boy Edgar 
Poe that are recognizable to the end of the chapter but the inner as well as 
the outer life of Poe was stern drama and rising as he did as an artist, fire- 
bright and cloudlike above the confusing circumstances of his life, yet I 
think never did circumstances play a larger part in the marring and the 
making of a man of genius. 

Back of the understanding of Poe lies the knowledge of the cheap, ma- 
terial, sentimentalized, smugly moralized, narrowly provincial taste and at- 
mosphere of American life in his time; of an inherited frailness of health, 
perhaps no less mental than physical; of the waif orphaned of the actor 
mother and the estray father; adopted by a loving but frustrated woman not 
strong enough to withstand the coarse strength of a husband brutally re- 
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strictive and as brutally openhanded. The sense of injustice bred of the 
vagaries of his treatment by Mr. Allan led the youth in his University year 
now to the charging without permission of expensive garments to his guard- 
ian and now to futile efforts of an inexpert novice to gain at the gaming 
table money to pay those unauthorized debts. 

Followed the stormy dismissal of the young man from his foster father’s 
home; the enlistment, probably following Coleridge’s example, as a private in 
the army under the name of Edgar A. Perry; then after two years of service, 
the return, unforgiven, to the Richmond home, to find his foster mother 
dead; and then after entering the United States Military Academy and 
learning later how completely Mr. Allan had cast him off, his self-devised 
dismissal from West Point. Then in the poverty-stricken years, on the verge 
of starvation, he shared the precarious crusts of his aunt while he com- 
mitted himself to his destiny as a man of letters, and no less loyally and 
irretrievably to the fortunes of his aunt, Mrs. Maria Clemm, and her frail 
lovely daughter, Virginia. Even each change in that checkered career which 
carried him from Baltimore with a wallet of satirical burlesques, some verses, 
and a fragment of a poetical drama to his first editor's desk in Richmond 
and ran through the editorial rooms of Burton’s and Graham’s Magazines in 
Philadelphia, and the New York Mirror and the pathetic Broadway Journal 
of New York; even each of these changes left its sinister modification on 
his personality as on his face. There are, too, his household and those of 
his household; his delicate, dependent, childlike wife to whom he was 
devoted with the tenderness of an older brother but no less with the under- 
standing of a devoted husband, and his remarkable aunt and mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Clemm, whose protecting and yet clinging guardianship explains 
so much that is otherwise baffling on the intimate side of Poe’s character. 
When Poe drifted into Baltimore in 1831, after he had forced his dismissal 
from West Point, with the determination to win his way with his pen, it 
was his aunt who opened her doors to the unpractical young lad of twenty- 
two. He had been cast off ruthlessly by the man who had taken him as 
a baby of three and done all that he ignorantly could to unfit him for the 
poverty to which he abandoned him. The fortunes of that branch of the 
Poe family were never lower than then. Mrs. David Poe, Edgar’s grand- 
mother, was dying from that incurable frailty, old age, and the little pension 
that met the absolute necessities of life stopped with her death. Henry 
Clemm, Mrs. Clemm’s son, was a frail lad, soon to follow his grandmother. 
Edgar’s brother Henry was a broken young man whose early death drew 
together the household in the bonds which common sorrow and mutual 
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endurance weld so fiercely. Mrs. Clemm, described as she so often was as 
large and masculine in appearance, was essentially feminine in an old- 
fashioned way in her sense of values. Her life was spent, in the untrained 
routine of a woman not taught to work, in battling by every means in her 
power for the existence of the people she loved. She faced the primitive 
conditions which actual privative poverty always brings. She met those 
primitive conditions with primitive emotions. In a large, fine sense, if we 
must deal with moral values lest what we say about her be misunderstood, 
she was heroic — asking nothing for herself but a chance to work and work 
almost as a menial for those she loved. But without fifty cents in the house, 
she did not stop to consider Poe’s critical opinions when she borrowed 
money and promised a favorable review. Or in front of an empty cup- 
board, it did not seem necessary to ask Edgar’s consent to sell the manuscript 
she had found in the wastebasket. When her daughter was dying she was 
more likely to think of who would lend her money than of why. She was 
facing the imminent starvation, pain, and death of her child and she fought 
with such weapons as she knew. She hesitated from a squeamishness of 
honor or of taste as little, I imagine, as she would have hesitated to give up 
life itself, if it had been required in the same cause. Yet it does not change 
the facts that as the man who gave Poe protection and education as a child 
twisted his whole youth awry, so the devoted woman who stuck to him 
through thick and thin in his manhood was a person the least able to give 
him the moral and spiritual support he lacked. 

These are but a few of the factors that helped make Poe what he was; 
but of course we will not forget that what he was originally is always the 
most important explanation of itself and what he became. The most bril- 
liant and variously gifted mind that America had yet produced, sensitive 
and temperamental, as poets’ minds usually are, was born in a body poorly 
adapted to endure humiliations, privations, and exhausting petty tragedies. 
His career was marked by accidental misfortunes paralleled only by the 
disasters produced in vicious circles by the very mental traits that they in 
part explain. 


II 


We have constructed sketchily the frame, now let us examine the picture. 
Physically Poe is recalled to most of us by the late daguerreotypes taken 
nearly every one of them after the ravages of a long and prostrating spree, 
near the end of his life when his countenance already showed the disinte- 
gration which was so surely taking place in this old man whose age in years 
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was less than forty. I have no doubt that the earlier pictures better reflect 
the Poe known to those who remembered him before the lonesome latter 
years. The sharp decline began, I believe, in 1845 when the top of his 
fame was reached with the popular success of The Raven. But the catas- 
trophic breaking in health and sanity dates from his wife's death in 1847, 
two years before his own. As depicted in the earlier portraits and described 
by those who knew him best, he was a quiet, shy-looking man, nearly al- 
ways dressed (neatly is the word often used) in well-brushed black; wearing 
clipped side-whiskers, or clean-shaven, or with a closely trimmed mustache, 
as fashion suggested; of moderate height — five feet, eight inches, according 
to the army records — and build, but slight rather than stocky, and with 
delicately modeled hands and feet; in every detail, his enemies as well as 
his friends are careful to say, looking the gentleman. The prominent fea- 
tures of his face were his long but well-formed nose and his large rounded 
brilliant eyes of hazel-grey. So long and dark were his lashes, so deep-set 
the eyes under the dark brows, so expansive the pupils of the eyes, that not 
infrequently those who knew him slightly have described them as dark or 
brown. At least one oil reproduction of a daguerreotype in the Long Island 
Historical Society, painted by Gabriel Harrison who claimed that he not 
only knew Poe but that Mrs. Clemm had approved the painting, shows 
him with brown eyes and wearing a red tie. His mouth was singularly attrac- 
tive, somewhat thin but freshly red and beautifully bowed, mobile and 
sensitively expressing his moods. The marked discrepancy between the two 
sides of his face and the suggestion of a sneer to one side of his mouth are 
noticeable only during the last few years of his life. His complexion was 
peculiarly colorless, white almost like marble, except at times (I imagine 
after the illness that followed intoxication) when it is described as taking 
on an olive tinge. So James Russel] Lowell described his coloring after 
the only meeting he ever had with him when Lowell’s own description 
as well as Mrs. Clemm’s frank and positive statement makes us know that 
he was but half-recovered from a prolonged spree. His forehead was re- 
markable: it was unusually broad and rounded outward between the 
temples but in general direction it sloped backward from the brows to the 
hair. His hair was a dark but lustrous brown and curled over the forehead 
and about the ears, except when —as he sometimes did, especially, Mrs. 
Clemm thought, before sitting for a picture — he wet it and so plastered it 
down. Nothing was remembered so often by mere acquaintances as the 
flashing, changing beauty of his eyes, once his conversation wakened them 
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from a quiet stillness like sleeping pools, and the sweetness of his gentle, 
exquisitely modulated voice. 

This is the normal picture of the man. Over against it may be placed 
the occasional and often less authenticated descriptions of the man pos- 
sessed of his demon; wild and violent, rushing pursued by imaginary 
enemies, or irritably combative and uncontrolled. Poe himself gave the 
best explanation of these contradictory pictures. The one was his habitual 
self, almost the only one known to his household and close friends; the 
other was what he showed to the world when he was drunk, when to super- 
ficial natures he seemed to reveal himself more intimately than he did at 
any other time. “The desire for society,” he wrote on February 29, 1848, 
“comes upon me only when I have become excited by drink. Then only 
I go — that is, at these times only I have been in the practice of going among 
my friends: who seldom, or in fact never, having seen me unless excited, 
take it for granted that I am always so. Those who really know me, know 
better.” This, of course, was written by Poe as a defense and might be 
wholly discounted, if it did not seem the one explanation that reconciles 
the contrary views of him given by people equally reliable and unques- 
tionably known to him. 

There are portraits and daguerreotypes of Poe so unalike that only a care- 


ful comparison of the details of facial conformation can convince one that 
they represent the same man. But they are not more unalike than the pen- 
pictures of the character of Poe. 


Ill 


It is just as well to remember that there was the young Poe and the older 
man. There was the reticent Poe among strangers who was also the affable, 
considerate family man. We cannot imagine the former bursting his gaiters 
in a contest at leap-frog with a friend at the Fordham cottage. It was the 
latter who wrote with pathetic gusto of the good things to eat in a cheap 
New York boarding house. He was encouraging his sick wife's solicitous 
mother, stranded in Philadelphia for lack of railway fare. There was also 
the drunk as well as the sober Poe. No study of Poe's personality can pro- 
ceed far without first a conclusion, or at least an assumption, as to his habits 
in relation to drugs and intoxicants. I cannot here enter into the arguments 
or the evidence. I am ready to grant anything that can be proved, but for 
my own part I think that the assumption that Poe ever used habitually 
opium in any form is unwarranted by trustworthy evidence. That he swal- 
lowed laudanum on one occasion with suicidal intention Poe himself stated 
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in a letter that until comparatively recently had been printed only in a 
greatly mutilated and modified form. I have read the words copied from 
Poe’s letter in Mrs. Richmond’s hand and to me they seem as sincere as 
anything he ever wrote in his life. Otherwise, I accept Dr. John Carter's 
words that had Poe been a drug addict he and other physicians who had 
attended him could not have been ignorant of the fact. To me it is equally 
clear that no statement as to Poe’s habits in the use of alcohol can be made 
as a blanket truth applying to his whole life. 

The statement that a single glass of wine changed his entire nature was 
frequently made by men who had known him. It has also been frequently 
ridiculed by those who did not know him. A distinguished physician, Dr. 
Herbert Nash of Norfolk, described to me in 1909 how he had seen Poe 
on his last visit to Norfolk, after taking a single glass of wine, change in 
voice, manner and appearance; and he added that though he had through 
the early part of the evening refused wine, he swallowed the second glass 
willingly. Dr. Nash agreed with the opinion of a doctor who had attended 
Poe that an abnormal condition of his brain accounted for Poe’s weakness 
in respect to alcohol. There were certainly as Poe claimed months — per- 
haps even years — during which Poe, if he drank at all, did so without as 
far as I can discover interfering in any way with his work. I have convinced 
myself that from the summer of 1835 to January 1837, at most three and 
possibly only two irregularities from intoxication on Poe’s part came to the 
attention of Thomas W. White, his employer on the Southern Literary 
Messenger. In the next period, in Philadelphia, the indications to my mind 
clearly indicate long intervals between illnesses from intoxication. Even in 
New York, which I think was the time of most frequent lapse, he was never 
the habitual drunkard but a man driven mad at more or less infrequent 
intervals; though Poe, supported by later pathologists, contended that it was 
madness that caused the drinking, not drunkenness the madness. 

But more important in the understanding of him than the frequency of 
his sprees was their effect upon him. His whole nature seemed changed 
and yet often those who did not know him well did not recognize that he 
was drunk. The consequence upon him physically was however devastat- 
ing: he was an ill man for days or even weeks. I have gone into this matter 
of his drinking because it appears to me the necessary explanation not only 
of many things that he did but of the inconsistencies in men’s descriptions 
of him and his personality. Philip drunk confuses our understanding of 


Philip sober. 
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Poe was by nature and choice an intellectual aristocrat. He was a student 
at the University of Virginia founded by Thomas Jefferson while that suave 
revolutionary was yet alive. He might often have met him on its Lawn or 
been one of the groups that Mr. Jefferson invited to visit him at Monticello. 
Poe, nonetheless, somewhere in his writings remarked that the greatness 
of Jefferson ought to cause no man to accept his mistakes. Elsewhere he 
wrote that the greatest misfortune that could come to a man would be to 
have an intelligence even a little superior to any of his generation, since 
the very things which he saw beyond other men would convince them of 
his insanity. Often he declared that the opinion of a very small group 
became at last the opinion of the rest of mankind. Yet this aristocrat with 
a mind fitted to enter into companionship with any man of genius was 
hectored by the illiterate White, the comedian Burton, and patronized by 
the kindly promoter Graham, the lumbering bore Colton, and the modishly 
gifted and shallow N. P. Willis, editors who commanded his services. For 
close friendship he was thrown upon the resources of the obscure and medi- 
ocre L. A. Wilmer and F. W. Thomas. Even in his controversies he was 
unfortunate. The gentle-natured Longfellow, whom he really not only ad- 
mired but in his writings did more honest justice than do the younger 
critics of our day, refused to enter the lists against him, and his foemen 
were all unworthy of his rapier: Theodore Fay, R. H. Stoddard, Thomas 
Dunn English, Rufus W. Griswold, whose names are gilded only by his 
lightning: 

“I am a Virginian,” he said, “at least I call myself one.” He had the 
right, though neither blood nor birth gave it to him. Bred and educated 
partly in England, partly in Virginia, he was Southern and conservative in 
manners, religion, and politics. He was chivalrous, courteous, somewhat 
reticent and punctilious, acting with a formality of manner without a 
trace of the manners of formality. He was a Democrat and an Episco- 
palian; though both were inheritances with him rather than creeds. That 
ought to make a solid Southerner. Yet Southern as he was in all his prede- 
lictions and prejudices, in a day when he claimed that no Southerner had 
a fair chance in literature, never after his brief residence in Baltimore and 
his novitiate in Richmond, as an editor, was he able to live out of the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia and New York, the Northern centers of the new 


magazines. So the paradox of his character may be set forth as a series of 


contradictions, partly the outcome of his own vexed genius, partly the syn- 
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thesis of his crisscrossed fortune — or misfortune. He was a man of enor- 
mous energy and creative fire as his seventeen volumes of writings in poetry, 
fiction, essays, and critical prose must prove. Sometimes, he says, for days 
he had moods when he could do nothing. He loved the Gothic splendor 
of the Arabesque, and the most real home of his manhood was the homely 
little cottage at Fordham. He was shy and restrained with strangers and 
yet he had recourse at times to self-advertising that shocked his generation. 
He was as tender to a fainting printer's devil as the boy’s mother could 
have been, sweet as a woman in his solicitude for a dying wife and struggling 
mother-in-law, generous in his praise of unacknowledged genius, as with 
Hawthorne, and Lowell, in their earlier years, and on occasion kicked down 
the steps a young author whom he suspected of filching other men’s wares, 
pilloried English as the “Autocrat of All the Asses,” “kicked up shinny” 
with the literary lights of Boston, and turned his ink into vitrol whenever 
he thought he had been slighted. A man by nature and youthful habit 
prodigal of money, confident of his genius and the superiority of his gifts, 
he lived the greater part of his life as a pauper, adopted as an orphan by a 
stranger who taught him to call him father and drove him penniless from 
his home at eighteen. Forced to borrow money in small sums to start his 
Broadway Journal, he was wrecked by a lack of resources and left unable to 
pay his debts. Often without five dollars between himself and his little fami- 
ly’s starvation, he magnanimously wrote the young Lowell on the failure of 
the latter’s magazine, releasing the debt owed him for an article, only to be 
forced a little later to swallow alike his pride and generosity and ask that it 
be paid. Prizing independence above all things, he sometimes found him- 
self fawning even to his enemies under the whip of necessity. Prompt and 
active by nature, he was often placed by poverty, intemperance, and unfortu- 
nate circumstances in the role of a procrastinator. His chivalry and the 
gentleness of his disposition caused him to praise more balderdash and sen- 
timental twaddle than he damned, but his hatred of fortune-coddling and 
logrolling in literature drove him to swash-buckling slashing with his criti- 
cal broadaxe; and injustice to himself and his work helped fix a sneer on 
at least two of the authentic pictures that survive him. He constantly mis- 
stated facts about himself and changed at will the date of his birth; yet he 
hated pussyfooting, waged war against false values, and, I am convinced, 
was neither the unconsciously imaginative nor the maliciously vindictive 
liar. 

There is a greater paradox yet to be noted. At times his life seems willful 
and capricious, as if he persevered in nothing; as if the man who wrote 
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Ligeia, the apotheosis of the power of the will, were himself utterly uncon- 
trolled, undisciplined. He may frequently be quoted against himself and 
his dicta about authors sometimes cancel each other. Certainly his two 
years of army service proved that he could conform to discipline, and so long 
as he served a salaried task, even under the most dullard of employers, he 
was, except for occasional illnesses caused by drink, regular and controlled. 
The fact is that nothing is so characteristic of Poe as the tenaciousness of 
his ideas. The principles of his critical theories, of his working methods, of 
his plans for a great American journal of criticism and creative literature, 
shifted in terms, or changed their names, developed and grew clearer in 
form, but he never changed them fundamentally, never dipped his flag to 
a lower standard. 

Dogged, and pertinacious to stubbornness, easily elated, quickly discour- 
aged, bitter, kindly, energetic, generous, procrastinating, grasping, proud, 
fawning, prodigal, impecunious, truthful to his hurt, lying, secretive, shy, 
publicity-seeking, recklessly bold, humane and loving, cold, pitiless and 
sneering; all these and more contradictions like them have been said and 
written of him; and some facet of his coruscating personality has thrown 
off the light by which each trait appeared as some man’s eye saw it. It little 
matters now that he offended the moralists of his day till they grew im- 
moral in the bitterness of their denunciation of him. The wonder of his 
startling genius, the beauty of his melodious and often flawless poetry, the 
suggestiveness of his criticism, the originality and power of his stories will 
not be different whatever the man was like. But the significance of his 
genius gives an interest and importance to the personality of the man that 
possessed it and to the circumstances that produced or conditioned the man- 
ner of its expression. Poe the man was one of millions in the crude America 
of his day and his behavior as a man was no more important than that of 
any other one of those millions. But Poe the artist is unique and what 
affected him concerns all the world of intelligent people. 

But should the last of all the Puritans force me to bring moral values to 
bear where they are irrelevant and find a practical application either in the 
effort to analyze the man’s personality or to evaluate his acts, to my own 
satisfaction I could do it triumphantly. Over against the pity of his poverty, 
the mad devastation that drink wrought upon his diseased mind, the liberties 
that he sometimes took with words, I should place the splendid loyalty of 
his devotion to those two women who loved him; the courage, the zeal, 
the uncompromising fidelity with which he served through poverty, drink, 
and misrepresentation, the life of an artist in a country where his art was not 
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appreciated. Conan Doyle built many tales upon the bare formula of one 
type of tale that Poe created. Poe scorned to copy himself in his serious 
work. Each of his tales of analysis has a different theme, though no one 
would have been quicker than he to see how easily the same tale may be 
told over with varied incident and changed names. “I could not do that,” 
Poe wrote of a suggestion about his story, Ligeia, “For I had already written 
Morella.” For all the pity and irony of his life and personality, to my read- 
ing there is more character and as much morality to the story of Poe as may 
be found in the quiet peace of many good men whose beasts were tamed 
to an easy yoke. 








CATTLE IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY VIRGINIA 
by Westey N. Larnc* 


A srupy of cattle in the early days of the Old Dominion does not demand 
an extensive survey of facts relating to the bos taurus of Europe and Britain, 
but it is the “bossy” so familiar to the Englishman of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and so necessary for his comfort and well being, that will claim our 
attention. The “pail and the plough” set the standard for quality and the 
Herefords, Durhams, and Black Angus of today were unknown. The “beef 
eating’ Englishman did not begin to think of improved breeds until the 
latter half of the eighteenth century and the American waited for the more 
promising days of self-improvement under his own flag. 

The “good English cattle,” with which the first Virginians were familiar 
and wanted transplanted, were not of one breed. They varied in color and 
size from shire to shire. In 1631 Gervase Markham, a contemporary writer, 
considered the “long-horned” cattle of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, 
and Staffordshire to be the “best breeds for meat” and those of Lincolnshire, 
“generally pide with more white than any other color,” the best for “labor 
and draught.” Those in Somersetshire and in Gloucestershire were also 
suited for oxen and were like those of Lincolnshire but were “generally of 
a blood-red colour.” 

Three main colors prevailed in the earliest known cattle of the British 
Isles. The original Irish and Scottish cattle, which the Celts drove with them 
as they retreated from Roman and Saxon, were black. The Wild White, or 
“Park” cattle, a white ancestor, have been preserved in their primitive state 
in parks set aside for that purpose. Today they are small, a mature bull 
weighing from five-hundred to six- hundred pounds. Their origin is lost in 
the uncertainty of the past, but it is thought that they may be descended 
from cattle brought by the conquering Romans. The last of the three types 
probably derived from a French or Norman source. The red and reddish 
colors were predominant in the South, thus indicating a Continental 
heritage.” 

From these three basic colors the variegated types of the seventeenth 
century evolved. The “longhorns,”* probably the most common, were bl: ack 





~ *Dr. Laing is associate professor of history at the University of Richmond. 

1G. E. Fussell, “The Size of English Cattle in the Eighteenth Century,” Agricultural History, 
III (October 1929), 163; Lord Ernle, English Farming, Past and Present, A. D. Hall, ed. CLon- 
don, 1936), pp. 137-138. 

2Alvin Howard Sanders, The Cattle of the World (Washington, 1926), pp. 55, 78, 97. 

3The English classification is longhorn, middlehorn, and shorthorn. 
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and brown, with more or less white on the body and a streak of white down 
the back. This type also included dark red, or brindle, with a “line back.” 
Their range was the western counties of England and Wales from Cumber- 
land to the Bristol channel, in addition to the area mentioned by Markham.‘ 

The ancestors of modern Herefords, Devons, and the Sussex breed were 
no doubt from the same stock as those of the longhorns. In fact, there prob- 
ably was little difference in them during the early years of seventeenth- 
century England, with the possible exception of the predominant red color 
in the southern shires. The red and white or the red with a white line back 
predominated in the vicinity of Herefordshire with the white fading into the 
full red of Devonshire and the south.* 

In the northeast, particularly York and Durham where the Shorthorn 
Durham, or Teeswater, stock developed, the colors were red, red with white 
markings, or roan. And in Norfolk and Suffolk the predominant color, as 
in the South, was red but the cattle in this eastern section were hornless. 
They are thought to be the ancestors of American “muley” cows.® 

Irish cattle, as well as English breeds, were important to the Virginia colo- 
nist because of the “many hundreds” secured from that land of herdsmen.’ 
Elizabethan England knew the inhabitants of Ireland as a wild, reckless lot. 
Outside the Pale there were only barbarians who did not want English law 
and customs forced upon them. These “tribal Irish” were nomadic, moving 
from place to place to graze their cattle on pasture lands they had claimed 
as their own for centuries. Their cattle were their subsistence; milk their 
staple diet.® 

Edmund Spenser had his Irenius forcefully proclaim the 1596 English 
viewpoint that husbandry should be encouraged as a means of stabilizing 
Irish society: 

I doe not meane to allowe any of these able bodies which are able to use bodelie 
labour, to followe a fewe cowes, grasinge, but such impotente persons as being unable 
for stronge travell, are yet able to drive cattell to and fro the ome For this keping 
of cowes is of it self a verie idle lyfe and a fitt nurserie for a theif. . . . And to saye 


truth though Ireland bee by nature counted a great soyle of pasture, yett had I rather 
have fewer cowes kept and men better mannered, then to have such huge increase 





4Sanders, Cattle of the World, p. 87; Fussell, “The Size of English Cattle,” Agricultural His- 


tory, III, 163, 176. 

5Sanders, Cattle of the World, p. 7 

Re pe Cattle of the World, pp. ~~ 93. The word “muley,” of Celtic origin, means “horn- 
less,” a polled animal. 

"Sake Kingsbury, ed., The Records of the Virginia Company of London (Washington, 1906- 
1935), I, 335. 

8William Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times, 
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of cattell, and noe increase of good Condycions. . . . since now wee purpose to draw 
the Irish from desyre of warrs and tumultes to the love of peace . . . it is expedient to 
abridge theire greate custome of herdinge and augment theire more trade of tillinge 
and husbandrie.9 


What the Tudors were not able to do in Ireland the Stuarts did. The 
ancestral pasture lands of the Irish were made into English plantations. 
The Plantation of Ulster received a royal charter in 1613 and colonization 
began in earnest. Estates were allotted to various companies who undertook 
the responsibility of developing them. By 1620 the provinces of Ulster, 
Munster, and Leinster had largely been laid out in plantations and the 
colonization of Ireland was well under way."® 

Because of the military nature of the colony, and the resulting insecurity, 
there was not much inducement for building up a permanent, English-type 
agricultural economy. The holders of grants were supposed to settle English 
farmers on their lands and attempt to settle the Irish, as had been advocated 
by Spenser and others, but their first desire was to realize a quick profit. 
The increasing demand of cities in England for beef and hides assured a 
profit for cattle produced in Ireland. The Irish graziers were willing to pay 
higher rents than the landlord could charge the English settlers, but they 
would not settle down to a routine farm life, preferring the free and easy 
life deplored by the English reformers. For these reasons, it seems, the Irish 
colony became the rangeland of the British Isles." So successful was it that 
by 1620 about 100,000 head of cattle were being shipped annually to 
England alone.” 

An Irish jingle, which is expressive but probably not accurate, says: 


Ulster for a soldier, 
Connacht for a thief, 
Munster for learning, 


And Leinster for beef."3 


Leinster, in later years, may have been the source of Irish beef, but that 
distinction was shared with Munster and Ulster in the seventeenth century. 
Munster was perhaps the main source of supply for Virginia during the 
last years of the Company period. In 1620 several men from county Cork, 











9Edmund Spenser, The Present State of Ireland, W. L. Renwick, ed. (London, 1934), 
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who were settled on grants of pasture lands there, began to ship cattle to 
Virginia and continued to do so until 1625. As long as funds were available, 
the Company purchased stock for breeding purposes on their own land. 
Contractors were also authorized to sell to individual purchasers in the 
colony."* 

Black cattle, ancestors of the so-called “Kerry cattle which once inhabited 
the whole island,” were the predominant type when Virginia was being 
supplied with Irish kine. However, the longhorns, so widely dispersed in 
England, had also reached Ireland and were common there during the seven- 
teenth century. In addition to black, therefore, there were reddish-browns 
with a few white markings in the native Irish stock and the usual range of 
colors present in the longhorns.” 

The colors found in English and Irish cattle, as varied as they were, can 
also be found in the descriptions of cattle in Virginia during the colonial 
period. Inventories in Accomack and Northumberland counties from 1637 
to 1644 show the following variations: black, brown, red, reddish-brown, 
black-brown, and “pyde.” To further illustrate the variety, there was a 
“black Cowe with a redd Calfe” and a “black-browne Cowe with a pyde 
Calfe.”"© This indicates that Virginia cattle were, as Lord Ernle said of 
English cattle of the same period, “the haphazard union of nobody’s son with 
everybody's daughter.””” 

A few years later, in the same area, these interesting colors in the cattle 
of ten planters show a more varied and interesting group of color combina- 
tions: black with white face, “red pide” with white heart in the forehead, 
“cole” black, black and white, red and white, “black pyde,” “more redd than 
browne and white under the belly,” “brownish with a white hart in fore- 
head and a white streak on back running into a white tayle,” black with a 
“pyed rump,” black with “pyed belly,” red with a white face and back.” 

That a multiplicity of colors was not confined to the Eastern Shore is 
shown by the 1685 inventory of Colonel John Farrar of Henrico County: “2 
Red Stears; 2 black cows; 1 black young steer; 1 red younge Steer; 1 Bull; 
2 black Steers; 1 black Cowe and Calf at the Falls; 1 Red ox; 1 small red 
steer; 1 do. black; 1 black Steer Y’elling; 1 white faced heifer; 1 black Cow; 


1 Red ox with one horn; 1 Y’elling.” Henry Sherman, also of Henrico 

14Frederick William Gookin, Daniel Gookin, 1612-1687, His Life and Letters and Some Ac- 
count of His Ancestry (Chicago, 1912), pp. 31-34. 

15Sanders, Cattle of the World, pp. 87, 97. 

16Accomack County Will Book No. 1 (1632-1642), p. 14; Northampton County Will Book 
No. 2 (1640-1645), pp. 22, 30, 32. 

17Emle, English Farming, p. 181. 

18Accomack County Deeds and Wills (1664-1671), pp. 10, 11, 19, 22, 59, 133-135. 
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County, in 1695 owned ten head showing six different colors similar to those 
above, and many other examples could be cited from inventories of the 
period." 

Since this variety of colors was present from the earliest days of which 
there is a record, and since the colors became more varied to the end of the 
colonial period, there is reason to question the usual description of early 
stock as “black cattle.” John O’Donovan, author of an economic survey of 
Irish livestock, says that writers on Irish cattle in the eighteenth century 
always used the term “black cattle.” This led subsequent writers to suppose 
that the type of cattle which prevailed in Ireland was black in color. How- 
ever, the term “black cattle” was used to differentiate between the “bovine 
and ovine species.” He cites the following as reasons for that conclusion: 
In 1729 a contemporary wrote that “the whole kingdom is overstocked with 
cattle both black and white,” and in 1741 another writer speaks of flocks of 
“sheep and black cattle.” At a time when “probably ninety percent of the 
cattle were red in color,” the spring catalogue of the Royal Dublin Society 
for 1852 was entitled “Classification of Black Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Horses, 
Poultry, Farm Implements entered for Competition.’” Such classification 
and terminology must have been the custom of travelers in the colonies who 
labeled Virginia kine as “black cattle.” 

The theory has been advanced that enough black Spanish cattle were 
brought to America, including Virginia, to cause the black color to predomi- 
nate. This seems unlikely, for there were few if any Spanish cattle in early 
Virginia, and the “black cattle,” ganado prieto, of the early Spanish colonists 
were a special breed, while the ordinary cattle were simply ganado mayor 
Ordinary cattle in the Iberian Peninsula were of colors other than one 
according to Professor C. J. Bishko. He says that “in Andalusia every outfit 
included a conocedor who memorized each cow's appearance as an aid in 
detecting strays or identifying the owners own lost stock. Such a post could, 
of course, exist only where cattle varied infinitely in color.”” 

The 1768 edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is a reference closer to 
the period, and one which leaves no doubt as to the meaning of the term 
“black cattle.” “There is a great variety in the colour of the oxen. A reddish 
or black color is most esteemed. In all the mountainous countries, as Wales, 
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the Highlands of Scotland, the black cattle are exceedingly small. In Lap- 
land they are mostly white. The buffalo . . . a native of Asia . . . are tamed 
in Italy, and used for the same purpose as black cattle in other countries.” 

English customs and cattle, both good and bad, were transplanted to the 
American colonies. The cattle were probably the best available and, even 
though they were a mongrel breed, met the Virginian’s needs. He was not 
troubled about the size, or breed, or color of stock in England or Ireland. 
His problem was how to get them across thousands of miles of tempestuous 
ocean to the New World. When he came to Virginia he saw extensive 
meadows which appeared to have the “greatest abundance of pasturage for 
any kind of cattle.” It was necessary for them to bring their own, for in this 
promised land there was no milk.* 

In the Charter of 1609, King James, intending “to make habitation and 
plantation of sundry our people, in that part of America, commonly called 
Virginia,” recognized the importance of cattle in such a venture. Along with 
other provisions and instructions was the specification that the colonists were 
to go with “implements, furniture, cattle, horses, and mares, and all other 
things necessary for the said plantation.”"* This continued to be the policy 
while the Virginia Company was in control of the colony, and as long as was 
necessary after Virginia affairs were administered by the Crown. 

The cattle brought over thrived in the new land and increased rapidly in 
spite of the difficulties they may have encountered in the strange environ- 
ment. Captain Argall was quoted as saying in 1609 that the cattle in the 
colony had increased very much and in 1610 the writer of the “True 
Declaration” says, “Our transported Cattle,” as Horses, Kine, Hogs and 
Goats do thrive most happily.” And the country was so ideal for them that 
the owners “need take no care for them, but least they straie too farre, or 
be stolne.” Lord Delaware was quite enthusiastic about the fertility of the 
soil. He reported in 1611 that the cattle were already much increased and 
“thrive exceedingly with the pasture of the country” in spite of the ne<’ssity 
of living through the previous winter on grass alone.””” 


23The Encyclopaedia Britannica, or a Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences (Edinburgt. 1768), 
I, 624-625. 

24Alexander Brown, The Genesis of the United States (Cambridge, 1890), I, 164, 176; Peter 
Force, ed., Historical Tracts (Washington, 1844), II, tract VII, p. 15, hereafter cited as Force, 
Tracts. 

25William Waller Hening, ed., Statutes at Large of Virginia (Richmond, New York, and Phila- 
daiphin, 1809-1823), I, 80, 93, 105. 

Seventeenth-century writers often used the term “cattle” to include all livestock. “Horned 
cattle,” “neat cattle,” or “kine” were the terms used to distinguish the bovine from other stock. 
For the purposes of this paper, however, unless quoting directly, cattle will be used in the modern 
sense of the word. 

27Letter of Don Pedro de Zunigo to Philip III, Brown, Genesis, I, 332; “Delaware’s Relation,” 
ibid., p. 481; Force, Tracts, III, tract I, p. 13. 
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Virginia was destined to be an agricultural colony of Great Britain in 
spite of the dreams of exploration, gold hunting, and adventure of some of 
the first colonists. In order to survive, it had to be in a measure self-sufficient, 
and when Sir Thomas Dale arrived in May 1611, it began to take on the 
appearance of a permanent agricultural community. He brought three 
ships with “supplies of men, cattle and hogs,” the number of kine given as 
twelve. Two more ships followed him with one hundred kine and two 
hundred swine for breeding purposes. In August of the same year Sir 
Thomas Gates arrived at Jamestown with six ships and a “plentiful supply 
of hogs, cattle and fowl.” In this last group, one account gives the number 
of kine as two hundred, but another account says there were one hundred.” 
Two hundred is probably correct. 

Dale told the Council upon his return to London in 1616 that there was 
plenty, and an increase in corn, cattle, goats, swine, and other provisions 
necessary for the well being of the settlers. The Council could assert that 

“by the favorable assistance of God” the colony was prosperous, especially 
their “Kine which has multiplied to some hundreds and their Swine to many 
thousands.” In a broadside issued in 1616, the Company added “good 
government” to the “blessing of God” as a reason for the “great plentie and 
increase of Corne, Cattell, Goats and such provisions necessary for the life 
and sustenance of men.””! 

The “good Government” of Dale’s administration was an inducement for 
continued immigration. He assured to every man with a family who arrived 
in the colony possession of a house, rent free, twelve acres of fenced land to 
produce his food, provisions for a year, and tools and livestock including a 
cow. The Governor could afford to be liberal, the “horned cattle” imported 
for breeding purposes had increased to two hundred and there were many 
others belonging to private persons. This abundance of cattle was an im- 
portant factor in population growth, for the English farmer was more easily 
persuaded to set out on the long and dangerous voyage to the New World 
when assured he would be given livestock for his own use on his own land.” 


Sir Edwin Sandys, treasurer of the Virginia Company, in attempting to 
make the colony prosper, sent domestic cattle and supplies of all kinds. This 
policy was beneficial to the colony, but did not pay the expected dividends to 
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stockholders. Sandys proposed to send twenty heifers with every one hun- 
dred tenants, but that number was not possible because of the prohibitive 
cost of transportation. At that time the official price of a heifer delivered in 
Virginia was eleven pounds sterling or one hundred thirty pounds of tobacco. 
The cost to the Company of conveying a colonist to Virginia was twelve 
pounds.* During the years 1619, 1620, and 1621 forty-two ships reached 
Virginia carrying 3,570 men and women with “requisite provisions besides 
store of Cattle.” At a meeting of the Council in 1620, it was resolved to 
further strengthen the colony “with store of Cattle of diverse sorts.” For 
that year they proposed to send five hundred more tenants for Company land 
and one hundred kine for their use; also one hundred more kine to remain 
in “a perpetuall stock upon the Company’s land to be lent to the new 
Planters.”* Sandys’ policy was generous, but he was not able to carry out 
all of his plans for breeding cattle on public lands in Virginia because the 
Company treasury was exhausted.” 

In addition to those transported by the Company, cattle were brought 
over by the larger planters for their own use. One notable “cattleman” was 
Daniel Gookin of Cariggaline, near Cork, Ireland, who thought he saw a 
way to make a fortune in Irish cattle. The Virginia Company, anxious to 
encourage him and others from an area where there was an abundant supply, 

ave Gookin a contract in 1620 to transport “fayre and Lardge Cattle of our 
English breed” from Ireland to Virginia. He was to be paid eleven pounds 
sterling or one hundred thirty pounds of tobacco for each head of female 
cattle upon certificate of their safe landing in the colony. 

A year later, the Council authorized Gookin and his factors to “trade, 
barter and sell all such Commodities hee shall carry thither att such rates and 
prices as he shall think good and for his Cattle shall receive either of the 
Governor or pryvate persons any of the commodities there growinge att such 
prices as he can agree.” With this authorization Gookin could sell his cattle 
to any “pryvate” person if Company funds were not sufficient to purchase 
them. Southampton Hundred, Berkeley Hundred, Martin’s Hundred, and 
others were notified that Irish cattle would be forthcoming and that they 
could obtain the number they wanted by giving “speedy notice of their 
needs.”*’ Two months later notice was sent out that there were sufficient 
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“men of Ireland” to transport “many hundreds of Cattle to Virginia” as Mr. 
Gookin had done. He was praised for his efforts and the Company was sure 
that others would follow his example.™ 

When the weaker plantations were abandoned after the massacre of 1622, 
many cattle were either killed by the Indians or strayed into the woods where 
they ran wild. However, as many of the remaining cattle as possible were 
gathered together on Jamestown Island, or other strongholds.” Despite 
these losses the local stock multiplied rapidly and others were sent over until 
they again became numerous. When the colony was returned to the Crown 
in 1625, only three years later, an incomplete report showed five hundred 
head on the various plantations.” 

After the Company period there was less inducement to bring cattle to 
Virginia, but steps were taken within the colony to preserve the livestock 
already there. A law was passed in 1629 prohibiting the slaughter of female 
cattle as long as in condition for breeding purposes. And in 1633 another 
law was passed forbidding the movement of female cattle out of the colony.” 
During Governor Sir John Harvey’s first term in the 1630's, “a Palisade” 
was built from Martin’s Hundred to the York River making a safe refuge 
for livestock at the lower end of the peninsula where they would be safe 
from Indian arrows. Jamestown Island was given over to grazing and most 
livestock from surrounding plantations was kept there throughout the year.” 

As the Indians were pushed back and the settlers were at liberty to pursue 
their agriculture and cattle raising in peace, the herds began rapidly to in- 
crease; so much so that one out of seven head could be exported to New 
England or other colonies. And by the middle of the seventeenth century 
planters coming to Virginia were advised that they could purchase cattle in 
the colony to stock their plantations.* In 1649 there were 20,000 cattle, in- 
cluding “Kine, Oxen, Bulls and Calves,” and the country produced “plenty 
of butter, and very good Cheese.” Beef was being sold locally for two and a 
half pence per pound.* In 1656 John Hammond could write in defense of 
Virginia, that the country was “exceedingly replenished with neat cattle” 
and there was accordingly no scarcity of food in the land. There was “plenty 
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of cattle everywhere which yielded beef, veal, milk, butter and Cheese.” 
Cattle and hogs had increased so much by this time that profits were made in 
shipping beef, pork, bacon, and butter to Barbadoes and other islands. The 
chronicler says that “he is a very poor man that hath not sometime provisions 
to put off [sic].”* 

A French traveler was so impressed with the abundance of livestock he 
noted in his diary in the 1680's that there was “not a house so poor that they 
do not salt an ox, a cow and five or six large hogs.” He also added that it was 
possible for even a small planter and his wife, when they had cattle in the 
woods, to live a life of ease and plenty. 

One of the most important facts in the early history of the colony is that 
the small planter, with a few cattle, could make an easy and comfortable 
living fifty years after the “starving time.” A number of factors, including 
the perseverance and ingenuity of English colonists, had made this possible. 
Those characteristics, and the virgin territory to which they were brought, 
also made possible the accumulation of wealth by a few of the most resource- 
ful. Samuel Mathews, Robert Beverley, Adam Thoroughgood, and Ralph 
Wormeley were men of this type who were the leading men of seventeenth- 
century Virginia. They were important, not because of politics or high 
office or fame on the battlefield, but because they had gained wealth and 
property in the new land.” 

Robert Beverley, a contemporary historian, says that planters like the 
above, because of “the Liberty of taking up Land, had the ambition . . . of 
being Lord of a vast, tho’ unimproved Territory . . . and, not minding any- 
thing but to be Masters of great Tracts of Land, they planted themselves 
on their several Plantations.” He would have had them live closer together, 
or in “Places of Cohabitation,” but conditions were not favorable for the 
development of towns. The magnificent system of water “highways” with 
which nature had endowed Tidewater Virginia made it possible for the 
successful planter to have his private wharf on “a commodious Road for 
Shipping” which was “at every Man’s Door.” It would have been unwise 
for planters to congregate in towns and contend with difficult overland traf- 
fic and road-building, when faster, easier transportation facilities were al- 
ready at hand. Seventeenth-century Virginia was, therefore, made up of 
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families planted separately on their rural plantations. Jamestown was the 
only settlement that could “reasonably bear the Name of a Town.” 

Richard Wodenoth, a contemporary who in 1649 wrote “A Perfect Des- 
cription of Virginia,” has provided us with some details concerning one of 
these early planters, Captain Samuel Mathews, who, according to Philip 
Alexander Bruce, was a representative man of the seventeenth century.” On 
his James River plantation, Mathews had cleared lands which he cultivated 
with “brave yoak of Oxen” and provided well for the needs of his household. 
He had an “abundance of Kine” which supplied his meat and a “brave 
dairy” where he made butter and cheese enough for his own use and had 
some for sale to ships that came to his wharf. These ships provided another 
market for the resourceful planter-merchant; from the “abundance of Kine” 
he slaughtered beeves and provisioned the ships with meat as well as butter 
and cheese. Thus, when the ships came to purchase his hogsheads of 
tobacco, Mathews could sell them all the provisions needed for the return 
voyage to European markets.” 

Beverley, even though critical of the type, was himself a land- “greedy 
Virginian. He inherited a plantation in Gloucester County, owned six 
thousand acres in King and Queen County, and was involved in a lawsuit 
over property in Elizabeth City County.” His father-in-law, William Byrd 
I, and Adam Thoroughgood were also large planters who built substantial 
and comfortable houses, owned numerous cattle, and helped make Virginia 
of their day a successful colony and an extension of Old England. 

William Fitzhugh, another of that group, described his property in a 
letter to a friend in London in 1686. His home plantation consisted of 
“tooo acres, at least 700 being rich thicket, the remainder good hearty 
plantable land without waste . . . upon it there is three quarters well fur- 
nished with all necessary houses; grounds and fencing, together with a 
choice crew of negro’s at each plantation . . . there being 29 in all, with 
stocks of Cattle & hogs at each quarter.” Upon the home quarter was his 
“own comfortable house, four good Cellars, a Dairy, Dovecote, Stable, Barn, 
Kitchen & all other conveniencys . . . together with a good Stock of Cattle, 
hogs, horses, mares, sheep &c.” There was also a “good water Grist miln” 
which supplied his needs in wheat and Indian corn. In addition to this quite 
substantial property, he also owned “up the river in this county three tracts 
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of land more, one of them contains 21,996 acres, another 500 more, & one 
1000 acres.” 

The seven hundred acres of “rich thicket” on Fitzhugh’s thousand-acre 
home plantation seems to have been typical of the seventeenth century. The 
Reverend John Clayton, writing in 1688, described Virginia as a “thinly in- 
habited Country” with plantations ranging in size from a thousand to three 
thousand acres. On a three-thousand-acre plantation there were “scarcely 
600 acres” cleared, which was “surrounded by 2400 acres of woods.’™ 

Mathews, Fitzhugh, Beverley, William Byrd, and others of their class, 
lived “altogether on Country-Seats,” where they maintained a small self- 
sufficient community. By the end of the century, a few had built large brick 
houses with spacious rooms and glass windows. The “big house” was the 
center of plantation life, but around it were the out-buildings needed to 
maintain the family in comfort. The “Drudgeries of Cookery, Washing, 
Dairies, &c.” were performed by slaves or indentured servants in separate 
buildings adjacent to the dwelling house. Beverley says the better planta- 
tions had “their Graziers, Seedsmen, Gardiners, Brewers, Bakers, Butchers, 
and Cooks within themselves.”” 

Even the less elaborate plantations had a “dairy,” which was not what the 
word implies today; that is, it was not a commercial enterprise for the pro- 
duction and sale of milk products. The usual function of it is more nearly 
described by the term “milk-house,” which is also frequently used. There is 
no way of knowing exactly what the equipment of a “brave dairy” was, but 
recurrent items in inventories of various estates indicate the equipment 
necessary for the care of milk. An indispensable item was the “piggin,” or 
as it was called, the “cedar piggin.”® A piggin was a small pail or cylindrical 
vessel, especially “a wooden one with one stave longer than the rest serving 
as a handle; a milking pail.” The size varied, according to the purpose for 
which it was to be used, from a pint to one or two gallons. The smaller size 
would have been more like the “noggin,” a small drinking vessel, or mug, 
of pewter or wood. There were also strainers, milk trays, pails, milk casks, 
and milk tubs.*” The milk was strained into the larger containers and set in 
a cool spot, sometimes a springhouse or well house, for the cream to rise. 
This would then be skimmed off to provide sweet cream for the master’s 
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table, or, when left until soured, churned to make butter for the houshold. 

Another phase of plantation dairying was the production of butter and 
cheese. Vessels used were churns, butter pots, butter tubs, firkins, trenchers, 
and a cheese press. A firkin was “a small cask for liquids, fish, butter, etc., 
originally containing a quarter of a barrell, but varied in capacity according 
to the commodity.” A trencher was a wooden tray or cutting board, ap- 
parently used in the making of cheese. One inventory lists twelve square 
trenchers, eleven round trenchers, and one cheese press.® There were few 
who had the equipment to make cheese, therefore it must have been a rare 
delicacy on Virginia tables in spite of the claims of John Hammond, author 
of Leah and Rachel. The French traveler Francis Louis Michel said that as 
much butter was made as was needed and that “there were a few who 
undertook to make cheese . . . but most of the people know nothing of it.” 
Michel, kinder that most itinerant journalists, said it was a good cheese, but 
not as good as that of his homeland.” 

The more prosperous planter could and did order cheese from England to 
satisfy his desire for that tasty product of the dairy. In 1676 Robert Bever- 
ley, the elder, was paid five pounds of tobacco for a pound of cheese.” John 
Clayton asked a London correspondent to purchase a “good Chesshire 
Cheese” and send it to him in Virginia through his London merchants. 
And William Fitzhugh ordered “a hundred of Gloucestershire cheese” in 
June 1692." One short lived source of supply was the British troops sent to 
Virginia during Governor Berkeley’s last troubled term. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Herbert Jeffreys, Berkeley’s successor, wrote that the troops in Virginia 
were short on supplies. The soldiers had made the shortage themselves by 
selling “great quantities of Cheese and Brandy . . . to the Planters.”® 

In addition to the dairy products used by the early Virginia planters, they 
also made use of the hides of the animals that furnished them milk and meat. 
Samuel Mathews, who slaughtered cattle to supply the ships that came to 
his wharf, had another business that was probably a profitable one. The 
hides of the animals he butchered were taken to his tanyards and tanhouse 
where leather dressers turned them into leather. To use this leather he em- 
ployed eight shoemakers, a number so large that they must have made shoes 
for sale as well as for use on his own plantation.” 
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Craftsmen associated with the leather trades were included in the artificers 
requested by the Virginia Company in 1609, and in 1611 a broadside was 
issued offering inducements to tanners and shoemakers who would go to 
the colony.” Tanners, shoemakers, and leather dressers were included in 
the 1620 plans made to “strengthen and enrich” the Company project in 
Virginia.” These craftsmen were numerous in Captain Mathew’s day, and 
continued to be so until the last decade of the century when Governor 
Nicholson made several efforts to promote the leather industry. Beverley was 
very critical of his “countrymen” because of their neglect of hides, most of 
which were left to lie and rot, he said, or used only to cover dry goods “in a 
leaky House.” He did give some of them credit for tanning the hides and 
making ‘ ‘Servants shoes” from them, but he passed this off as so carelessly 
done that they were not fit for sale This statement was probably exag- 
gerated, for it seems logical that the planter would use the sources at hand to 
provide work shoes for his indentured servants and slaves. Those who em- 
ployed several shoemakers undoubtedly made shoes for sale to planters who 
lacked facilities for making them, and to those of the population who could 
not afford to order them from England. 

If one may judge from the activity in leather trades, there were several 
other planters who were equally as industrious and resourceful as Samuel 
Mathews. Colonel Edmund Scarborough of Northampton County had nine 
shoemakers in 1662 and engaged heavily in tanning leather and making 
shoes. Daniel Harrison of Lancaster employed three shoemakers, and the 
appraisal of his estate included twenty-two sides of leather, seventy-two 
pairs of shoes, twelve dozen lasts and numerous tools used for the processing 
of leather. William Fitzhugh sent to London for several shoemakers with 
lasts, awls, and knives, for shoemakers thread, oil for treating leather, and 
various dyes.™ 

Planters like Mathews and Fitzhugh with their great plantations and ex- 
tensive enterprises were among the leaders of the colony, but in an account 
of English cattle in Virginia, the yeoman is equally important. In the home- 
land he would have owned very few, if any. In this new land of promise his 
goods might increase until, with shrewd management, he too might own 
many cattle and many acres. “The common farmer has usually from ten to 
forty head of cattle. The gentlemen have about a hundred,” was the observa- 
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tion of Michel at the end of the seventeenth century.” Durand, another 
peripatetic Frenchman, and one who was not as careful a journalist as 
Michel, wrote in 1686 that “some posses a hundred cows or oxen.” He 
was ae impressed with the prosperity of the small planter, particularly if he 
had “cattle in the woods.”” Michel noted the general prosperity of the small 
planter and the ease with which he made a living and increased his ma- 
terial wealth, but he seemed astonished to discover that many of the “poor 
men” owned a horse on which they rode even short distances.” “About 400 
dollars are necessary in order to set up a man properly,” he rather optimisti- 
cally wrote. Apparently this amount would be enough to purchase two in- 
dentured servants or slaves to clear the land and prepare the plantation for 
occupancy, and also to provide the necessary cattle. A cow with calf could 
be purchased for fifty shillings and a horse for four pounds. Michel would 
not leave off the horse! To complete the ideal picture, the writer goes on to 
say that “the cattle increase incredibly fast without trouble,” thus adding to 
the prosperity of the planter. This pastoral scene in old Virginia would not 
be complete without the closing sentences: “The cows are pasturing round 
about the house during the whole year. They yield enough butter, cheese 
and milk.”” 

Where did the man with “about 400 dollars” come from? There would be 


few who could pay for transportation from England and have enough money 
left to set up a plantation on which a livelihood could be realized. Bruce, 
the authority on economic conditions in seventeenth-century Virginia, is 
convinced that even a grant of fifty acres required more than one man to 
clear it of woods and keep enough of it in arable condition to harvest an 


annual crop of tobacco.” 

Anxious to secure the richest land possible, the settler would be inclined to 
select a tract which was heavily wooded because that would indicate fertile 
soil. This desire would, therefore, increase the difficulty to be faced and de- 
mand more man-hours of labor in removing the trees and underbrush. When 
the first clearing was made, the new planter could not dispense with extra 
help. He must look forward to continued clearing of new ground to replace 
the first acreage which was quickly exhausted by the planting of tobacco. 
That meant the planter would soon be compelled to add another fifty acres 
to his first tract, or, if adjoining or nearby lands were not available, he 
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would be forced to move on to another virgin tract and begin clearing 
the forests.” 

Such conditions meant that large tracts of land, and servants and slaves, 
were necessary to make colonization in Virginia an ideal situation. More was 
needed than fifty acres, and “cows pasturing round about the house.” But, 
if the planter had not had the cattle, could he have managed to subsist while 
laboriously producing the money crop of tobacco? There were numerous 
planters who had fifty, a hundred, or a hundred fifty acres. To this type, a 
few cattle to produce milk and butter and meat must have been an indis- 
pensable factor. These conditions also meant that Michel was right in his 
estimate of the needs of a new planter: money, laborers, and cattle. 

It is generally supposed that the smaller planters were nearly all former 
indentured servants who acquired, or claimed, fifty acres of land after they 
served the specified number of years. This does not seem possible in view of 
the capital needed to begin, even on a small scale. That the indentured ser- 
vants did become landowners, and even wealthy, is a matter of record. How- 
ever, it must have been difficult for them with the few possessions they had 
when leaving their former masters, and they did not always get land when 
they had served their indentures.” If his contract assured him of fifty acres 
of land for the years of service rendered, how could the ex-servant begin 
clearing and cultivating it without the money to buy necessary equipment 
and provide his subsistence? The result was that many indentured servants 
renewed their indentures for some specified compensation or became hired 
laborers. Some moved on to other colonies.” 

The overseer, a very important person to the planter with extensive land 
holdings, was principally secured from among the former indentured ser- 
vants.” If he were a good man and ambitious, he had an opportunity to 
improve his position and acquire property while in that employment. With 
his share of the cattle, he would have a start toward stocking a future planta- 
tion. With his share of the tobacco crops, he would, in due time, be able to 
purchase land of his own. He might also acquire land by headrights in the 
purchase of laborers he would need to clear and work his new plantation.” 
During this time he probably would also have acquired the affection or the 
indenture of a servant maid who would become the mistress of the new 


household. 
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The smaller landowners were numerous enough and their activities in- 
teresting enough to attract the attention of the General Assembly as early as 
1645. When the fertility of the tobacco lands was exhausted on his fifty 
acres, the yeoman could easily move his few hoes and household goods and 
drive his cattle to a new location. C learing the land furnished plenty of 
material for another home, but one essential could not be secured so easily. 
There was a shortage of nails. Like the fabled peasant who burned down his 
house to roast a pig, the Virginia yeoman, with simple logic, burned down 
his old cabin in order to get the nails out of it to build his new one. The 
lawmakers were sympathetic and, as a means of “destroying the motive” for 
destroying the house, provided at public expense as many nails as were 
estimated to be in the deserted house.” 

In 1648 the Assembly still showed its interest in the woes of the planters 
who needed new land. At this early date, land suitable for the cultivation of 
tobacco on the James and York and the south side of the Rappahannock was 
becoming scarce. Large grants and “old fields” had taken over so much ter- 
ritory that there was no longer room for expansion; and the planters’ cattle 
lacked adequate pasturage. As expressed in the graphic style of the statute, 
the “clamorous necessities of divers of the inhabitants occasioned and 
brought upon them through the mean produce of their labors upon barren 
ground and overwrought grounds and the apparent decay of their cattle and 
hoggs for want of sufficient range” made it necessary for the extension of 
seating privileges to the north side of the Rappahannock. There the planter 
and his cattle could find the soil and range needed for a few more years.* 

Another decade found “diverse of the inhabitants” still restlessly seeking 
richer field and greener pastures. This time the lawmakers were not sym- 
pathetic. When the planters deserted their plantations and “removed them- 
selves unto other places remote from their former habitations” there were 
some who removed more than their own property. They also drove away 

“cattell to the great prejudice and damage to their neighbours and the loss 
of the remainants cattell.” The Assembly remedied this by prohibiting the 
removal of any cattle without the owner first giving notice to four neighbors 
who were to check the “eare mark and colour” of those being taken to 
another location. 

This statute, the registering of ear-marks in the county courthouses, a law 
prohibiting the confiscation of strays, and a provision that the marks of strays 
were to be publicly proclaimed, seem to indicate that the ow nership of cattle 
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was clearly recognized and carefully enforced.” Even though cattle ran at 
large in the woods, the ear-marks, like the burned brands of a later day on 
Western ranches, identified the owner.® These marks are interesting and 
quite diversified, as the following examples will show. Slit on the right ear; 
cropped on the right ear, slit on the left; both ears cropped; right or left ear 
cropped; right ear slit and over-halved the left ear cropped and under-halved 
and slit in the crop; swallow fork on both ears and a hole in the right ear; 
slit on both ears and underbitted on the left; fleur-de-lis in the right and a 
swallow-fork in the left. And still there are more.™ 

There was little criticism of the care given Virginia cattle in the seven- 
teenth century, but Durand, Clayton, and Michel all noted the fact that 
cattle were not housed, even in winter. In the words of Michel, there was 

“little trouble taken with cattle, because they are left the whole year on the 
meadows.” Clayton, a soventesnth -century Dickens who emphasized all 
the Virginians’ faults, presented a plan for the care of cattle that would have 
pleased Edmund Ruffin a hundred fifty years later.” 

Livestock were not always left without supervision on their woodland pas- 
tures. They did not receive care that Clayton thought should be given them, 
but there were times when it was necessary for a man to stay with them 
while they were grazing. These were not “cowboys.” They were “graziers, 


cow-keepers,” or “herdsmen.” Beverley, in his enumeration of various 


specialized workmen on the plantation, included graziers.” As early as 


1619, John Pory mentions a flashily dressed “Cow-keeper” in Jamestown, 
who, “on Sundays goes accoutered in fresh flaming silk.”* Could this be the 
first Hollywood style cowboy in America? It was suggested to Sir George 
Yeardley in 1629 that he provide his overseer with “a herdsman to keep his 
cattle.”®* Thomas Mathews had an overseer on his Stafford County planta- 
tion who hired one Robert Hen as a herdsman in 1675. This was the herds- 
man killed by the Indians in the first raid which started Bacon’s Rebellion.” 

In earlier years these herdsmen were probably used to prevent the cattle 
from straying and becoming a prey to Indian depredations. Later, the 
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greatest danger was from wolves. In the 1650's “great complaint was made 
of the frequent and many injuries done by wolves to the cattell and hoggs” 
causing laws to be passed authorizing the counties affected to pay wolf 
hunters in tobacco for the animals they killed.‘ Such a condition would 
necessitate added precautions in the care of livestock. 

The fact that there were herdsmen appearing throughout the seventeenth 
century indicates they were a part of the cattle industry of that period. They 
excited no special comment when mentioned and, though not numerous, the 
casual references show that the occupation was generally known and needed 
no explanation. These men certainly could not be called “cowboys” in the 
modern sense of the word. Their duties were simply to protect the cattle 
from wolves, and possibly included driving them to and from their grazing 
areas in the woods. Cattle raising was still just a part of plantation economy. 

Not only had the herds of planters increased, but there were many more 
cattle on the perimeter of the settlements. On the Eastern Shore, herds of 
cattle and horses roamed over the country at large and destroyed the un- 
fenced crops of the Assateague Indians. In 1659 these natives staged a minor 
and fruitless retaliatory raid on the white settlements because their land was 
being taken away from them and what they had left was made untenable 
by destructive livestock.” 

On the Virginia mainland, wild cattle were noticed officially as early as 
1648. The number at that time cannot be determined, but there were 
enough to entice hunters across the Rappahannock in search of them. The 
inhabitants who had been clamoring for the privilege of taking up land on 
the north side of that river had probably noticed the good tobacco lands 
there while cattle hunting. In order to prevent this, the same act which 
provided for the seating of land across the Rappahannock made it unlawful 
for any person to kill wild cattle or hogs in that area without a license from 
the governor.” 

This 1648 law applied only to a specific area, and apparently was effective 
only until new plantations were established in the area. There, and in other 
areas, wild cattle was anybody’s game until the Assembly passed a law in 
1661 which prohibited any hunting of the animals without license. These 
cattle had become so numerous that they provided a free source of supply to 
the inhabitants; some regulation was necessary in order to prevent indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter.” 





91Hening, Statutes, I, 456. 

%2Jennings Cropper Wise, The Early History of the Eastern Shore of Virginia (Richmond, 
1911), pp. 158, 311. 

%Hening, Statutes, I, 373-374. 

Force, Tracts, III, tract VII, p. 35. 
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In 1642, only about two decades after Daniel Gookin’s day, the cattle 
actually belonging to individual planters were becoming so numerous that 
they were a nuisance to the neighbors. A planter might be able to keep his 
own cattle out of his fields, but when they strayed onto a neighboring 
plantation he did not feel responsible for the neighbor's cornfields. Ap- 
parently that was the opinion generally held, for a law was passed requiring 
every planter to “make a sufficient fence about his cleared ground” to pro- 
tect his own crops by keeping out cattle and hogs. If he did not build fences, 
any damage incurred was his own loss and he could not expect the owner 
of the cattle to make amends. Furthermore, the planter was forbidden to 
set dogs on them, or harm them in any way while driving them off his land. 
If he happened to kill one, he had to pay the owner double the assessed 
value of the animal.” 

It is easy to imagine the distress of some planters when they were forced 
to put fences around all their crops. There were probably those who failed to 
comply with the law and continued to drive off the stray cattle by any means 
available. The Assembly, however, was persistent and reaffirmed the 1642 
law in October of 1646. It later became necessary to define “a sufficient 
fence” for the benefit of all concerned. In 1657 the previous laws were 
amended to describe the type of fence considered necessary to keep livestock 
out of the cleared land. In order to place the blame on the owner of the 
cattle, a fence had to be built four and a half feet high and “close downe to 
the bottom.” If the specified fence were built and cattle still broke into the 
fields, the owner of the cattle was held responsible after the fence was duly 
inspected and approved by “two honest men” appointed for the purpose. 

These fence laws were necessary in Colonial Virginia because it would 
have been impractical and impossible to fence the vast woodland pastures 
where cattle grazed. The type of fence developed, the Virginia fence or 
worm fence, was so designed that it could be easily moved from one culti- 
vated area to the other as the planters’ fields changed. When land was 
turned back to “old fields” the Virginia fence was quickly moved to the new 
cleared land, and, if it met the requirements of the law, protected the crops 
of its builder. 

An estimate of the number and nature of wild cattle in Virginia can be 
gained by comparing them with another wild creature, once domesticated, 
which roamed the forests. Horses had become so numerous at the close of 
the seventeenth century that a principal sport of young men was horse- 





SHening, Statutes, I, 244-245. 
%Hening, Statutes, I, 458. 
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hunting, often with dogs. They were such a nuisance that planters could 
shoot them on the spot after a third offense of fence breaking.*’ Beverley 
thought horse hunting was a fine sport, but was convinced that nothing was 
gained except the pleasure of the chase, “for the wild Horses are so swift, 
that ’tis difficult to catch them; and when they are taken, tis odds but their 
Grease is melted.”* Bruce says that the number of horned cattle running 
wild in the forests of Virginia in the last years of the seventeenth century 
was even greater than the number of horses.” 

Although protected by law from indiscriminate slaughter, the herds of 
cattle were probably as much a nuisance as the herds of wild horses. At any 
rate they were hunted, by special permission of the governor, and the cattle 
chase was as thrilling as any other. John Clayton says that cows which had 
strayed and become wild were as difficult to find and shoot as deer and had 
to be hunted in the same way. These former domestic animals developed “a 
great acuteness of Smelling” and were “as wary of the hunter as any of the 
horned animals of the forests.” There was, in addition to the sport, a mone- 
tary inducement for the cow hunter. If he could round up and deliver a cow 
and calf, they were worth thirty shillings, sight unseen.” Could all this be 
possible seventy-five years after Mr. Gookin was trying to bring a sufficient 
supply of cattle to the New World? He wrought better than he knew! 





97Bruce, Economic History, 1, 473-474- 
Beverley, History of Virginia, p. 312. 
Bruce, Economic History, I, 477. 
100Force, Tracts, III, tract XII, p. 35. 











A SWIFT BROADSIDE FROM THE OPPOSITION 
by Wiiuu §. PoweLt* 


An ironic unsigned poem which appeared as a broadside in England in 
1702, bearing an obviously fictitious Williamsburg imprint, appears to ex- 
press an unhappy attitude on the part of a prominent English man of letters 
who later held a high Church position in Ireland. To understand the full 
significance of the broadside, however, we must go back and examine certain 
events leading to a proclamation by Louis XIV of France on September 6, 
1701 — the event which brought forth the verse. 

At the death of Charles II of England in 1685, his brother ascended the 
throne as James II. It was only on his deathbed that Charles announced 
his allegiance to the Roman Catholic faith, but it was known to all that 
James paid homage to Rome. James, who as king was head of the Anglican 
Church, set aside an act of Parliament when he appointed Roman Catholics 
to office. Public demonstration showing disapproval of his actions was held 
in check by the fact that he was over fifty and undoubtedly would soon be 
succeeded by his daughter Mary, a Protestant who was married to William 
of Orange, Stadtholder of the Dutch Netherlands and grandson of Charles 
I of England. 

On June 10, 1688, however, it was announced that a son, James Francis 
Edward Stuart, had been born to the royal family. There were circumstances 
connected with the birth which aroused suspicions of deception and sus- 
picions soon became firm convictions. This apparent attempt to reéstablish 
Roman Catholicism in Protestant England brought about the “Glorious 
Revolution” of 1688. William of Orange was invited by several members of 
the English nobility to come to England and head a movement against 
James II, his father-in-law. This William did and he was cordially welcomed 
in all quarters. James fled to France in a bloodless revolution and William 
and Mary, accepting the crown from Parliament, became joint rulers of 
England. After the death of Mary in 1694 he reigned alone as William III. 

At the death of James II in France on September 6, 1701, Louis XIV 
proclaimed the controversial young “Prince of Wales” to be James III of 
England and VIII of Scotland. Although the proclamation had been pub- 
licly read elsewhere, an attempt to read it in London was prevented by a 
mob. 





*Mr. Powell is Librarian of the North Carolina Collection at the University of North Carolina. 
1Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee, editors, Dictionary of National Biography (London, 1885- 
1901), X, 102-104; XXIX, 18h -203; LXI, 306-325. 
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The insult offered to William III by the French sovereign’s proclamation 
served to unite Protestant England more than ever behind their chosen 
king. Letters expressing loyalty were addressed to the king by a great many 
civil officials and militia officers in the various parts of Virginia.? One of 
these letters, or certainly one quite similar to it, undoubtedly was the imme- 
diate inspiration for the somewhat mysterious broadside verse which ap- 
peared soon afterwards.* 

The signatures beneath the letter appear in the order of seniority, hence 
the name of James Blair is last. Blair was an outstanding clergyman and 
the founder and first president of the College of William and Mary. As 
the representative of the Bishop of London in the colony he had the title 
of Commissary and performed some of the duties of a bishop. His name 
signed prominently near the center bottom of the letter undoubtedly is re- 
sponsible for the reference to the clergy in the verse. The letter is dated 
from the College which was then being used as the seat of government until 
a new capitol could be built in Williamsburg to replace the one burned at 
Jamestown in 1699. 

This letter from the Council read: 


To the King’s most Excell:* Majestie — 

William the third by the grace of God of England, Scotland, 
France & Ireland — and the Dominions and Territories thereunto 
belonging, King — Defender of the Faith &c. 


Dread Soveraign 

We your Majestie’s most humble and obedient Subjects, your Governor 
and Council of this your ancient Colony and Dominion of Virginia, from 
a deep sense of Loyalty and allegiance to Yo" Maj: as to our rightfull and 
Lawfull Prince, and of Love and gratitude as to our chief Deliverer and 
Benefactor under God, Humbly beg leave upon this occasion to joine with 
yo" other Loyal Subjects of our Mother Kingdome of England, in assuring 
Yo" Maj: that we do exceedingly resent the injustice and indignity offerred 
to your Royal Crown and person, as well as the attempt made upon our 
Religion, Laws, and liberties, by the late unaccountable action of the French 
King in owning and declaring the pretended Prince of Wales to be King 
of England, Scotland, & Ireland and the Dominions thereunto belonging. 
And though we cannot pretend to the wisdom to direct your Councils, nor 

2Cecil Headlam, editor, Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
Jan.-Dec. 1, 1702 (London, 1912), pp. 155-160. 


3Public Record Office, Original Correspondence, America and West Indies, C.O. 5, volume 
1312, number 27. 
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to the wealth necessary for the execution of your great designs on this im- 
portant occasion; yet we pray Yo" Maj‘* to believe that we shall always be 
readie in our several places and Stations to use our utmost and most hearty 
endeavours, joined with our fervent prayers to Almighty God, for the Sup- 
port of yo" Maj** person and Government, against the attempts of the 
French King, the pretended Prince of Wales, and al] other yo" Enemies 


whatsoever. 


Virginia, At his Matys Royal College 
of William & Mary, March 12th 1701/2 
ffr: Nicholson 
E Jenings 
James Blair J. Lightfoot 
Matthew Page 


The ironical verse, of which only the copy now in the British Museum is 
known,’ was as follows: 
THE 
LOYAL ADDRESS 
OF THE 
Clergy of Virginia. 


May it please you dread Sir, we the Clerks of Virginia, 
Who pray for Tobacco, and Preach for a Guinea, 
Patroon’d to Contempt, and by favour made Elves, 

For Troopers are Lifted and pay Tythes to our Selves. 

The meanest Brigade of Your Majesties Grubstreets, 

Tho’ Late; not least Loyal of Your Clerical Subjects, 
Among Crouds of True Hearts that of late do Address You, 
In our humble Phrase do Crave Leave to Carress You 

To shew for Your Safety how with Zeal we burn all, 
Under the Reverend James Blare our Collonel. 

And here we cann’t choose but proclaim our Resentment, 
That we mar’! what the Devil the Politick French meant: 
In Affront to Your Person, and the Throne that You sit on, 
To Dub the Young Bricklair the King of Great Britain. 
Tho’ we are not with some so high pufftwith the Ptysick, 
As to say 'tis a Breach of the Treaty of Reswick; 

Yet we boldly averr, and by Words do assure it 





4British Museum, P. 20872, C, 20 f. 2 (224). 
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To be such a Contempt, we can never indure it: 
Wherefore if Your Foes do persist for to slight You, 

We will all of us Pray, nay and some of us Fight too: 

For like Hogans half drunk, Your Polemicks I fancy 

Can Club prety well when Inspir’d with Nantsy, 

Among all the Black Guard You Cann’t miss of an Hector, 
Unless You chance light on the Williamsburg Rector: 
Yet we'll favour the French if we find they’l be Civil, 

For be it known that we fear ‘em no more than the Devil: 
However we chan huff it, if they never come near us, 

If they should I am afraid they would damnably scare us: 
Then to save our own Skins, and to silence Gainsaiers, 
We'll leave of our bouncing and fall to our Prayers. 

May kind Heavens preserve long Your Majesties good Soul, 
And bring Lewis to beg a loath’d life at Your Footstool: 
May Mantanoon Pox his Black Soul to the Devil, 

And Burgundy Rot with his putred Kings Evil: 

May young D’Anjoy be trust at the arm of the Main-yard, 
And Austria possess the Command of the Spaniard: 

May all Factious Distinctions henceforth be forgotten, 
Nor Your Spiritual Pedlers be Contrould by a Scotch one: 
May your Health in your College go Loyally Round, 
And all your Leige People have Twelve-pence a Pound. 


WILLIAMSBURGH: 


Printed for Fr. Maggot, at the Sign of the Hickery-Tree in 
Queen-Street. 1702 


The main entry for this imprint in Evans’ American Bibliography accepts 
it without question as the product of a Williamsburg press.’ A later listing 
of printers by location, however, queries the name of “Fr. Maggot” as printer 
and lists it as “Doubtful, probably an Ironym.”® 

Sabin’s only comment was: “We do not recollect having seen any piece 
printed in Virginia with an earlier date than this.”’ 

The truth of the matter is there was no printer in Virginia at the time. 
William Nuthead had brought a press to Jamestown in 1682, but official 
disapproval caused him to cease its operation after just a sample of his work 





5Charles Evans, American Bibliography (Chicago, 1903), I, 158. Item No. 1057. 


6]bid., I, 446. 
7Joseph Sabin, A Dictionary of Books Relating to America (New York, 1878), X, 519. 


Item No. 42545. 
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appeared. He departed for Maryland, and Virginia had no printer until 
William Parks arrived in 1730.* 

To know the author of the verse might help solve the mystery of its print- 
ing. An authority on the English satirist, Jonathan Swift, ascribes the verse 
to him. It is described as “a parody of an address presented to King William 
on behalf of the clergy . . . by one of the most notable of the early colonists, 
the Reverend James Blair, president of the College of William and Mary 
in Virginia,” and the writer notes that “it contains many of the phrases in 
the Dublin effusions of Swift’s earlier years, and in truly Swiftian style 
represents the clergy . . . as unable to endure the affront offered to William 
by the French in dubbing the Pretender, King of Great Britain.”” It should 
be noted in passing that it was Swift's custom to issue such satire without 
signature. 

A later “Register of Burlesque Poems” follows the earlier authority in 
ascribing authorship to Swift, though not without the scholarly “(?)” fol- 
lowing the name.” The compiler concluded that “in all likelihood it was 
not printed in America.” 

In addition to the reference to Swiftian phrases and style, are there any 
other reasons for ascribing this almost cruel verse to Swift? Swift, who had 
been ordained priest in the Anglican Church in 1695," was mentioned as 
a likely candidate when there was encouraging talk of sending a bishop to 
Virginia. Blair, referred to in the verse, might, therefore, in his position as 
commissary, have been considered as victor over Swift for the post. 

In making light of a sincere — at least we must assume it was sincere — 
expression of loyalty to William III, it would seem that the author was lend- 
ing support to the claims of the Pretender. Did Swift ever do this? Noth- 
ing was proved, but later letters addressed to Swift and seized in the post 
office aroused suspicion and Swift was forced to declare his innocence of 
any plots in favor of the Pretender.” 

Did Swift have any reason to hold a grudge against William? For one 
thing he had been forced in 1688 to leave his home in Dublin by the trou- 
bles which followed the downfall of James II. For another, in 1690 he was 
recommended for service with Sir Robert Southwell, William’s secretary of 
state for Ireland, who was to accompany the new king on his expeditior 





a C. McCurtrie, The Beginnings of Printing in Virginia (Lexington, 1935), pp- 5-7- 


9F. Elrington Ball, Swift’s Verse, An Essay (London, 1929), pp. 51-52, 299-300. 
10Richmond P. Bond, English Burlesque Poetry, 1700-1750 eCambridge, Mass., 1932), pp. 
445-446. 


11Dictionary of National Biogrephy, LV, 206. 
12John Fiske, Old Virginia and Her Neighbours (Boston, 1902), II, 135. 
13Dictionary of National Biography, LV, 215. 
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from England; nothing came of the recommendation. And finally, Swift's 
advancement in the Church (he eventually became Dean of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin) was slower than he hoped. Numerous efforts which 
he made through friends to obtain preferment all came to naught." 

All in all, it seems most likely that Jonathan Swift did write this verse 
and if so, it surely was printed in England as Swift was there from April to 
November 1702. The choice of the fictitious name, “Fr. Maggot,” as the 
person for whom the broadside was printed only serves to add further insult. 





14Dictionary of National Biography, LV, 204-207. 
I bid., 209. 











EDMUND RANDOLPH ASSUMES THOMAS 
JEFFERSON’S PRACTICE 


Edited by Joun M. Hemputt II* 


In 1774 Thomas Jefferson abandoned his legal practice before the General 
Court of Virginia and turned over his unfinished cases to Edmund Ran- 
dolph, son of John Randolph the attorney general. The last case in Mr. 
Jefferson’s Case Book, No. 939, bears the date November 9, 1774; but it 
has been suspected that his legal career ended somewhat earlier.’ 

Randolph apparently sent a printed circular letter dated August 27, 1774, 
to each of Jefferson’s clients informing him of the transfer. When he 
learned that the copy directed to James Parker had not been delivered, he 
wrote on November 3 to apoligize. These documents, from the Parker 
Family Papers deposited in the Liverpool Record Office, Liverpool, England, 
not only provide additional evidence of the transfer but also add a new 
imprint for Williamsburg in 1774.2 Comparison of the printed letter with 
the two Virginia Gazettes of the period shows that Randolph had his print- 
ing done by Clementina Rind. The endorsement to each letter was signed 
by J[ames] P[arker], the recipient, but judging from the context, that on the 
letter of November 3 was added long afterwards. The printed letter of 
August 27, found enclosed in the later letter, was probably a replacement 
for the one “which Mr. Calvert tells me has not yet come to Hand.” 


SIR, 


Mr. Jefferson having declined his Practice in the General Court, and con- 
signed the Business, which he left there unfinished, into my Hands, I find, 
from his Memorandums that he was retained by you. I shall therefore con- 
tinue to attend to those Matters wherein you have employed him, and 
exert myself for your Interest, unless you countermand it by Letter. How- 
ever, should you now think me worthy and capable of the Charge, I flatter 
myself that you will have no Cause, at any future Day, to forfeit such an 





*Mr. Hemphill, who recently spent two years in England on a Fullbright fellowship, is an 
assistant professor of history at Southwestern at Memphis, 

1Dumas Malone, Jefferson the Virginian (Boston, 1948), pp. 124, 193. 

2PA 7, 5. I am indebted to Ian R. Parker, Esq., and H. A. Taylor, M.A., Archivist of the 
Liverpool Record Office, for permission to transcribe these documents. 
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Opinion of me, and hope that you will not repent in having me engaged for 
you on any other Occasion. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


Epmunp RANDOLPH 


WILLIAMSBURG, 
August 27, 1774. 


[Endorsed:] Fathers Son, destitute of honor or principals & shall never be 


employed by me. 
J.P. 


3 Nov. 1774. 

Sir 

I am afraid, that you have thought me deficient in Duty, in not informing 
you, that Mr. Jefferson has consigned the Business, which he left unfinished 
in the General Court into my Hands, & not assuring you of my hearty At- 
tention to it. But you will credit me, I hope, when I declare, that I have 
written a Letter to that Effect, which I left with Mr. Gregory; but which 
Mr. Calvert tells me has not yet come to Hand. 


I am Sr. 
yr. mo. ob. Serv. 


Edm: Randolph 


Wmsbg 

Novr. 3. 1774. 

[Endorsed:] A Scoundrel from the beginning. See Pr Porcupines detection 
of him, & the french agent at Philadelphia 1785 [sic] when he was Genl 
Washingtons private Secretary & had laid a scheme to serve the french for 


a Bribe. J. P. 
[ Addressed: ] To Mr. James Parker Norfolk. 


[Endorsed on cover:] Novr 3 1774 Edmund Randolph Son of John & 
Nephew of Peyton Randolph president of the first American Congress — 











DR. JAMES R. M’CONOCHIE’S LEISURE HOURS 


A Rare Book by a Scottish-American Doctor 
Who Knew Robert Burns 


by Jay B. Huspe.i* 


In Louisville, Kentucky, in 1846, Prentice and Weissinger published a 
book of which few copies are known to exist: Leisure Hours, by James R. 
M’Conochie, M.D., “Honorary Member of the Medical Society of Phila- 
delphia.”’ In its 276 pages this little volume contains no unexploited master- 
pieces, but it does include some items of interest to students of American 
literary history. Among these are some pieces in the Scottish literary dialect, 
three humorous epistles from a New England peddler in the South, and a 
long poem in praise of Patrick Henry and other Revolutionary heroes. The 
most interesting of the four prose pieces is “A Boy’s Recollections of Robert 
Burns” (pages 131-156). The essay does not add much to what is known 
about Burns; but in 1959, the year of the Burns Bicentennial, we should be 
grateful for anything new written about the poet by one who knew him. 

Dr. M’Conochie was the son of a Scottish Presbyterian minister, and was 
born in Dumfries about 1785. Among his many relatives who were buried 
in Dumfries, he tells us, were “several uncles, aunts, and cousins, and five 
brothers and sisters.” He adds that “Convenor, or Bailie John Patterson and 
his wife . . . were his maternal grandfather and grandmother.” M’Conochie 
came to this country when he was thirteen, probably in 1798 or 1799. He 
studied medicine in Philadelphia under Benjamin Rush, for whom he has 
high praise although he admits that the good doctor may occasionally have 
“carried his system of depletion [bleeding] too far.” Dr. M’Conochie mar- 
ried Susan Slaughter, daughter of the Revolutionary veteran, Captain Philip 
Slaughter (1758-1849) of Culpeper County in northern Virginia, to whom 
Leisure Hours is dedicated. Mrs. M’Conochie was the sister of the Reverend 
Philip Slaughter, Jr., D.D. (1808-1890), the distinguished clergyman and 
local historian. Mrs. M’Conochie’s sister Sally married a Kentucky cousin, 
yet another Philip Slaughter, Jr., the son of Judge James Slaughter, who had 
removed from Culpeper County to Kentucky about 1787. In one of his 





*Dr. Hubbell, a native of Virginia, is professor emeritus of American literature at Duke 
University. 

1There are copies of Leisure Hours in the Library of Congress, the Lawson McGhee Library 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, and in the libraries of Duke University, the University of Virginia, and 
the University of Chicago. 
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best poems, “Letter to Philip Slaughter, Jr. (of Kentucky),” M’Conochie 


refers to his wife’s sister as “Your wife, my leesome sister Sally.”* Dr. 
M'Conochie practiced medicine in Culpeper County for eighteen years. 
Thereafter he lived for several years in Murfreesboro, Tennessee, and for 
three years in Bardstown, Kentucky. By 1838 he was settled in Louisville. 
In 1846, when Leisure Hours appeared, Dr. M’Conochie was about sixty 


years old. 
I 


Robert Burns moved to Dumfries in November 1791. It was probably 
soon afterwards that a schoolmate pointed out the poet to M’Conochie, who 
was then “some six or seven years of age.” His first sight of Burns was on 
the “dock,” where in the evening gentlemen were often to be seen playing 
golf. The “dock,” M’Conochie explains, was “an oblong green on the banks 
of the river Nith, which is not only used as a fashionable promenade, but 
as a place where ‘bonny lasses bleach their claes.’ ” 


Shortly after this [M’Conochie continues] the poet entered his eldest son, Robert, 
as a pupil at our school, in the kirk-gate, under the direction of my father, the Rev. 
Mr. [James] M’Conochie, who was a minister upon the Scotch establishment, and a 
licentiate of the Presbytery of Edinburgh. It is to this pupil, and this preceptor, that 
the poet alludes in a letter [dated September 24, 1792] to his constant friend, Mrs. 
Dunlop, where he says: “Robert is indeed the mildest, gentlest creature I ever saw; 
he has a most surprising memory, and is quite the pride of his instructor.” 


I find no mention of the M’Conochies or the M’Conochie school in 
biographies of Burns. It could not have been, as we shall soon see, the Dum- 
fries Academy. We do know that soon after his remove to Dumfries Burns 
was concerned about schools for his children. In his excellent life of the 
poet the late Franklin Bliss Snyder stated that Burns taught them as best he 
could at home and employed an unidentified “tutor for their study of Latin.” 
Dr. M’Conochie, however, is very specific in his reference to “our school, in 
the kirk-gate.” It should be noted also that in the Huntington Library 
manuscript, which is the basis for Professor Ferguson’s text of the letter to 





2Rev. Philip Slaughter, D.D., “The Slaughter Family,” A History of St. Mark's Parish, Cul- 
eper County, Virginia (Baltimore, 1877), pp. 158-159; “The Slaughter Family,” compiled by 
the late John S. Carpenter, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXII (April 1914), 
209. Most of what we know of Dr. M’Conochie comes from his book. He is not mentioned in 
histories of Louisville which I have seen. I do not know the date of his death. 

3Leisure Hours, p. 143. Of the poet's son, Robert Burns, Jr., M’Conochie wrote: “He was 
in truth a remarkably quiet, docile, and goodnatured boy. During the time that we sat upon the 
same form, although he was often reprimanded for idleness, I do not recollect that he ever re- 
ceived the taws. Should his eye ever rest upon these pages, he will probably recollect the wee 
callan who sometimes assisted him in his task.” 
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Mrs. Dunlop, the poet refers to Robert's teacher not as “tutor” or “instructor” 
but as “school-master.”* Young Robert's “school-master” was, I feel sure, the 
Reverend James M’Conochie. 

In March 1793 Burns, remembering that on his visit to Dumfries in 1787 
he had been made an “honorary burgess” of the town, petitioned the town 
council to make him “a real Freeman of the Town, in the Schools.” The 
council promptly granted the poet’s request so that his sons could attend the 
excellent Dumfries Academy without the payment of the large tuition fee 
required of “strangers.” It was not, however, until he had lived in Dumfries 
for almost eighteen months that Burns sent his petition to the town council. 
Why? one wonders. By a singular coincidence, the elder M’Conochie was 
ordained in March 1793, and presumably, as we shall see, had given up his 
school to accept a pastoral appointment somewhere else. It looks as though 
the poet’s petition to the council may have been occasioned by the imminent 
closing of the M’Conochie school. 

There is a very brief and quite unflattering sketch of a Scottish minister 
who was almost certainly Dr. M’Conochie’s father in Dr. Hew Scott's 
Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae: The Succession of Ministers in the Church of 
Scotland from the Reformation (Edinburgh, 1928). The sketch appears 
under Penrith, which is in county Cumberland, England. 


James M’Conocuig, resident in Dumfries in 1793, when he was called in Feb. 
and ord{ained]. (by Presb[ytery]. of Kirkcudbright) March following. In 1798 he 
left Penrith for Liverpool, taking with him the earliest Register of the congregation 
(1752-96), which was only recovered after George Relph, a trustee of the church, 
had handed over a sum of money for the same.5 


Not long after he had apparently held the Penrith church register for 
ransom the Reverend James M’Conochie came to the United States. He 
probably settled somewhere in northern Virginia. Almost certainly he was 
“the Rev. Mr. M’Conochie” who wrote an account of the last sad years 
and death of the Scottish poet, John Lowe (1750-1798), whom he had 
known in Scotland. Lowe had come to northern Virginia in 1773 as tutor to 
the children of George Washington’s brother, John Augustine Washington.® 


4The Letters of Robert Burns, ed. J. De Lancey Ferguson (Oxford, 1931), II, 125. 

SVII, 447. M’Conochie refers to his father as “a licentiate of the Presbytery of Edinburgh,” 
not that of Kirkcudbright. There is nothing contrary to the laws of the Presbyterian Church in 
M’Conochie’s being licensed to preach by he Presbytery of Edinburgh and later being ordained 
by the Presbytery of Kirkcudbright when he was called to a church in that shire, which is in 
southwest Scotland not far from Dumfries. I am indebted to Professor Ferguson for calling my 
attention to the sketch in Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae and for other helpful suggestions. 

6Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song, ed. R. H, Cromek (London, 1810), P- 342-343. 
See also Jay B. Hubbell, The South in American Literature, 1607-1900 (Durham, N. C., 1954), 


pp. 60-61. 
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The greater part of Dr. M’Conochie’s essay on Burns is just such a combi- 
nation of biography and appreciation as he could have written without ever 
having seen the poet. His recollections of Burns are either too general or too 
reminiscent of already published descriptions of the poet. The following 
paragraph is typical: 

Burns had one of the finest eyes that was ever placed in a human head — it could 
have belonged to no other person but Burns. It was a dark, full, flashing eye, that 
gave full power to the predominant passion before he opened his lips. This was sur- 
mounted by a forehead of great compass and height, partly shaded by a profuse suit 
of black hair, which must have curled in his childhood. His upper lip was somewhat 
long, and marked by a fissure in the middle. He had also the slight semblance of a 
dimple on his chin, as if nature had attempted to touch it with her finger, whilst the 
clay was soft, but drawn back before the impression was complete. His height was 
five feet ten inches, appearing rather less by a stoop in his shoulders. For some years 
preceding his death, he had become thin, and his complexion was remarkably sallow. 
From home he generally dressed well, and had the appearance of a stubstantia] Scotch 
country gentleman. 


As a boy in Dumfries, M’Conochie no doubt saw Burns on various oc- 
casions, but like a small boy he paid little attention to him at that time. In 
this country, where Burns’s poems were widely read,’ the mature M’Cono- 
chie must on many occasions have spoken of Burns to friends, patients, and 
visitors. “I have seen Americans weep,” he says, “when Burns and his 
works were the subject of conversation.” Being regarded as an authority on 
Burns, he doubtless read some of the early biographies of the poet and grad- 
ually substituted for his own vague recollections the more vivid and specific 
descriptions by men and women who had known the poet much more 
intimately. The opening sentences in the paragraph quoted above clearly 
owe much to Sir Walter Scott’s memorable description found in Lockhart’s 
biography. 

Furthermore, Dr. M’Conochie, who had seen too many examples of the 
evil effects of alcoholism in this country,* repeats the widespread notion — 
for which some of Burns's early biographers were mainly responsible — that 
in his last years in Dumfries Burns was drinking himself to death. M’Cono- 
chie’s conception of the poet, in spite of great affection and admiration, is 
only too similar to that of Robert Heron (who spent his last years in New- 





7Burns’s Poetical Works was reprinted in Alexandria, Virginia, in 1813 and again in Balti- 


more, Maryland, in 1815. 

8The evil effects of intemperance are emphasized in two of M’Conochie’s four “prosaic 
sketches”: “John Hayes” and “Surgical Cases vs. Intemperance.” For admirable brief characteri- 
zations of the early biographies of Burns, see Franklin Bl 
(New York, 1932), pp. 478 ff. 
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gate Prison), Dr. James Currie’ (mentioned in M’Conochie’s essay), John 
G. Lockhart, and Allan Cunningham. It was not until 1851-1852 — several 
years after M’Conochie had published his essay — that Robert Chambers 
in his four-volume Life and Works of Robert Burns gave a more accurate 
and more favorable picture of the poet who died not of alcoholism but of 
some form of heart disease. 

Aware perhaps that his own recollections of Burns were rather dim, Dr. 
M’Conochie added those of a friend, “Mr. Alexander Affleck, a celebrated 
performer on the violin, and, like myself a native of Dumfries, but now re- 
siding in Louisville, Ky.” Affleck’s recollections, which I give in full, in- 
clude two bits of verse that do not appear in Burns’s works. The verses and 
the anecdotes may possibly be authentic, but in kind they resemble only too 
closely numerous apocryphal stories about Burns. They also recall only too 


clearly the legend of the drunkard poet. 


“Rab (says my informant) was ae day sauntering doon the Short Venal [or Mill 
Vennel, now Burns Street], and was met by three o’ his brither excisemen. Ane 0’ 
them was an Englisher and a poet. A proposal was made, and met with nae dissent- 
ing voice, that they should repair to a public hoose, and there partake o’ a drap o’ the 
peetreek; nae sooner said than done. Here their potations soon becam sae deep, that 
nane o’ them could hae tald the reek o’ his mither’s lum. Their reckoning amounted 
to seven and six pence, or three half croons. Ane o’ them made a proposal, that 
wha’e’er should come aff wi’ the best verse o’ poetry, appropriate to the occasion, 
should gang clear o’ the score. Rab was far gane. Johnny Peep [as the other excise- 
men called him] had nae peepers left — he was totally blin’— his heed had lost its 
perpendeecular, and was every noo and then seeking a better acquaintance wi’ his 
knees. Yet, wi’ some interruptions o’ voice, he delivered the following, whilk shows 
that poetry in him was no an art, but a gift o’ nature: 


I, Johnny Peep, saw three sheep, 
And the three sheep saw me; 
Half a croon a-piece will pay for the fleece; 


And I, Johnny Peep go free. 


“Aweel!” says Mr. Affleck, “sin’ we are on the subject, I'll e’en gie ye anither: 

“Robin had ae day risen frae his bed afflicted wi’ the blue deevils. To drive them 
aff, he just strolled across the auld brig, as far as the brig end; when there, finding 
himsel’ nae better, he keepit doon the ither side o’ the Nith, as far as the village o’ 
Troquoer. In the kirk-yard he saw his auld acquaintance, Jemmy Todd, digging oot 
a fresh grave. ‘Jemmy,’ said Rabin [sic], ‘dinna ye think ye’d handle that spade better 
gin ye had a glass o’ brandy?’ Jemmy said he did nae doot that he wad. The prelimi- 


9Dr. James ‘Currie, the editor of the first collected edition of Burns’s poems and letters, spent 
five years in Virginia in the employ of a mercantile house. A Loyalist, he returned to his native 
Dumfriesshire when he was twenty years old; that is, about 1776. See John D. Ross, A Little 
Book of Burns Lore (Stirling, 1926), pp. 86-88. 
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naries thus settled, they repaired into the village tavern, and called for a stoop, whilk 
was soon followed by ithers, until they baith gat roaring fu’. ‘Jemmy,’ at last said our 
poet, ‘had ye nae better gang awa and finish that grave?’ ‘Aye,’ said his companion, 
‘l maun do that.’ When they gat again into the kirk-yard, Jemmy was entirely help- 
less. His legs refused to gie him support, and he measured his length close by a 
tomb-stane. This accident pat into Rab’s heed anither whigmeleerie. Wi’ some little 
trouble, he couped Jemmy o’er beneath the head-stane, and taking a bit o’ chalk whilk 
he found in his pouch, he wrote upon the grave-stane — 

Here lies Jemmy Todd — 

Not deed — but drunk, by G-d!” 


The funeral procession arrived some little time afterwards, and they were extremely 
shocked and surprised to find the grave unfinished. But their lugubrious faces were 
changed to a grin, in spite of the solemnity of the occasion, when they discovered 
the grave-digger under the tomb-stane, and read the inscription which revealed the 
mystery. 


II 


Dr. M’Conochie’s most ambitious performance is “The Henriade; or 
Temple of Liberty” (pages 1-86), a poem in three cantos in praise of Patrick 
Henry and other national heroes. In his preface M’Conochie explains that 
he wrote the poem during an illness of several weeks. Internal evidence 
indicates that at the time of writing Monroe was President and Jefferson, 
Madison, and Marshall were still living. The third canto includes a lyric in 
praise of the Marquis de Lafayette which leads one to conclude that it was 
written during the soldier-statesman’s farewell visit to this country in 1824. 
And indeed on September 24 of that year the Richmond Enquirer printed 
M’Conochie’s tribute to Lafayette and announced that “The Henriade” was 
to be published in Philadelphia during the coming winter. I cannot, how- 
ever, find any evidence that the poem ever appeared as a separate book. In 
spite of its title, “The Henriade” is hardly to be described as an epic.” 
Patrick Henry, from whom the poem takes its name, was too undistinguished 
as a soldier — even in the poet’s chief source, William Wirt's popular bio- 
graphy — to play the role of epic hero. M’Conochie’s poetic taste was old- 
fashioned, and his small poetic talent does not show to advantage when he 
essays the grand style. The best passages are a brief portrait of Chief Justice 
John Marshall and a tribute to the Scottish patriot, Sir William Wallace. 

M’Conochie’s best verse is in the Scottish literary dialect. The best of 
the poems written in Scots are an epistle addressed to the young Philip 





10According to M’Conochie (p. 253), the Kentucky orator, John Hayes, a victim of alcoholism, 
was the author of The Washingtoniad, “an incomplete poem, published in two cantos . . . very 
little read or known.” I find no other record of such a book. 
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Slaughter of Kentucky who had married M’Conochie’s wife's sister Sally; a 
“Letter to Mr. John Coltast, (A Native of Scotland, Now in Tennessee)”; 
“Scottish Hospitality,” a lively description of a dinner at which liquor flows 
all too freely; and a “Letter from a Thompsonian Doctor” addressed to J. 
Ross Brown on the publication of his Confessions of a Quack. In those pio- 
neer days the West was, in M’Conochie’s words, “A famous stamping- 
ground for quacks.” 

M’Conochie’s most original poems are three epistles from a fictitious 
Connecticut peddler practicing his profession in the Southern states, where 
Yankee peddlers had already acquired a bad name. The first epistle from 
Jonathan Jollybuck describes a dinner given in Murfreesboro, Tennessee, in 
honor of Andrew Jackson’s sixty-first birthday, March 15, 1828. In Novem- 
ber of that year Jackson was elected President of the United States. Jolly- 
buck’s second epistle, which was written not long after the first, describes a 
college commencement in Nashville at which the youthful college orators 
addressed themselves to the future President. The third of the Jollybuck 
epistles includes a description of Louisville, Kentucky. It is dated April 24, 
1838, and M’Conochie notes that it came just ten years after the first of the 
peddler’s epistles. There was a fourth epistle which, the doctor notes regret- 
fully, was carelessly lost in the Louisville printer's office. 

The scholars who have pointed out the importance of our antebellum 
Southern humorists seem never to have heard of Jonathan Jollybuck. The 
remarkable thing about these epistles is not their literary quality, which is 
not high, but their date. The two earliest antedate the better and better- 
known writings of Thomas C. Haliburton and Seba Smith, who in the 
1830’s created those notable Yankee crackerbox philosophers, Sam Slick and 
Jack Downing. William Gilmore Simms’s notable portrait of the Yankee 
peddler, Jared Bunce, did not appear until 1834, when he published Guy 
Rivers. M’Conochie on the whole treats his peddler much more kindly 
than most Southern writers. As a specimen of his verse I quote from Jolly- 
buck’s second epistle the brief description of Wilkins Tannehill," who in 
1827 had published in pioneer Nashville that remarkable book, Sketches of 
the History of Literature, from the Earliest Period to the Revival of Letters 
in the Fifteenth Century: 


Only one person present named me, 

And for an old acquaintance claimed me: 
This was a Mr. T 

A man of learning, taste, and skill, 





11Leisure Hours, p. 202. See also The South in American Literature, pp. 321-323 and 963. 
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Who had, with much acumen, writ 
A pond’rous book, and published it: 
Which is an intellectual feast, 

So critics say toward the east. 

He is a clever little man, 

With a complexion pale and wan: 
And well he may be wan and spare, 
For lately I heard one declare — 
(And this he did without a smile) — 
That he consumes the midnight oil. 





PRISCILLA COOPER IN THE RICHMOND THEATRE 


by Martin Stapies SHocKLEY* 


Proressor Coteman’s biography of Priscilla Cooper Tyler’ revives a 
charming and neglected lady, daughter of Thomas Abthorpe Cooper, friend 
of Dolley Madison, daughter-in-law of President John Tyler and his hostess 
in the White House, wife of Jefferson Davis’ Register of the Treasury, one 
of the heroines of the American stage. Priscilla Cooper’s theatrical career 
as supporting lady to her great father in his declining years may be followed 
through two chapters of this biography; and further details may be pieced in 
from theatrical histories: George C. D. Odell for New York, Arthur H. Wil- 
son for Philadelphia, John S. Kendall for New Orleans, W. Stanley Hoole 
for Charleston. 

Priscilla played a wide variety of roles, usually opposite her father. Their 
repertoire ranged from father and daughter in Virginius, to Beatrice and 
Benedict in Much Ado About Nothing, including such pairs as Desdemona 
and Othello, Catherine and Petruchio, Lady Teazle and Charles Surface. 

Critics consistently paid Priscilla gallant personal compliments while re- 
ferring to her histrionic efforts as “promising,” or “as yet undeveloped,” 
meanwhile trying not to be too hard on her infirm and failing father. They 
drew thin houses and their take was meagre. But throughout America Pris- 
cilla was admired as beautiful, charming, decorous; and lauded as a dutiful 
daughter who demeaned herself to fulfill filial obligations. 

In Richmond, Priscilla met young Robert Tyler whom she married. Pro- 
fessor Coleman tells the romantic story of how Tyler fell in love with her 
across the footlights, and sets the date as March 18, 1837, when she played 
Desdemona in Richmond. This date, established by Priscilla’s letter Gin the 
Cooper Papers, IV, 209, at the University of Alabama), is not supported 
by contemporary Richmond newspaper records of nineteen performances by 
Priscilla in Richmond between December 7, 1836, and April 10, 1838. 

The first is on opening night of the season, Wednesday, December 7, 
1836. Mr. Preston, the manager, boasted of “a Compact Corps Dramatique, 
not inferior in point of talents and respectability to any stock company be- 
tween New York and New Orleans.” Leading the list of “a succession of 
eminent Stars . . . he takes pleasure in mentioning the names of the cele- 





~ *Dr. Shockley is s professor of English at North Texas State College, Denton, n, Texas. 
1Flizabeth Tyler Coleman, Priscilla Cooper Tyler (University, Alabama, 1955). 
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brated veteran Tragedian Thomas A. Cooper, Esq. and his daughter.”* The 


play was Tobin’s comedy The Honeymoon, with Cooper as Duke Aranza 
and Priscilla as Juliana. 

“A Visitor” wrote in the Compiler on Friday, December 9, that “The 
characters were generally well sustained.” He seemed pleased with both 
father and daughter, of whom he wrote: “Although age marks the features 
of Mr. Cooper, he still retains the vigor of youth, and sustained the character 
of the Duke well. Miss Cooper has talent — and some points of her part 
were admirably enacted.” 

There is no record of a performance on Thursday the eighth, but on 
Friday the ninth the Compiler advertised “Third appearance of Mr. and 
Miss Cooper.” Evidently they acted three successive evenings, for on Friday 
Priscilla played Desdemona to her father’s Othello. 

Monday, December 12, was “First Night of The Hunchback,” in which 
Priscilla played Julia, winning the approbation of an unnamed critic who 
wrote in the Compiler on December 17: 


We have been particularly pleased with the acting of Miss Cooper. On Monday 
night last she appeared in The Hunchback, and never have we seen more graceful, 
modest and correct acting than hers. We have not heard one person speak but in 
terms of high admiration of her performance, and as long as she remains here, we 
doubt not that she will be a favorite with the public. At any rate, while she acts as 
well as she has been doing, our good word shall not be wanting. 


On December 16 the play was Wives as They Were and Maids as They 
Are, with Cooper as Sir William, and Priscilla as Miss Dorillon. Again she 
scored a hit, the critic writing in the same paper on December 19 that, “it is 
but doing justice to say, that in many parts her acting was admirable. The 
scene in the prison especially was very well performed, both by herself and 
her father.” But “the house was a very thin one, owing partly to the bad 
weather, partly to the engagement of many persons at the fair and at 
Terpsichore Hall.” Possibly because of the thin house on Friday (Cooper's 
Benefit), the Coopers stayed in Richmond and appeared again in the same 
roles on Monday, December 19. 

Again the critic was enthusiastic about Priscilla: 


We were highly gratified with the performance on Monday night. The house was 
well filled, and the acting generally good. Miss Cooper will leave in this city very 
many admirers of her acting, and not a few acquaintances who are charmed with her 
manners and conversation. We have never seen anyone whose deportment on the 
stage we admired more, or by whose acting we have been more affected. On Monday 





2Compiler, December 3, 1836. 
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evening, we observed that numbers of the audience had their handkerchiefs at their 
eyes and were sobbing bitterly, nor were our own eyes entirely free from a misty 
suffusion. We mention this fact as evidence of the power of this charming actress. 


Her father did not fare so well: “Cooper acted pretty well in some of the 
scenes as it was but reasonable he should, it being his benefit night; but 
something was wrong — he either had forgotten his part, or had never 
known it, or was very much out of sorts in some way.” 

The Coopers returned to Richmond on March 13, 1837, where they ap- 
peared again in The Honeymoon. Although no roles were advertised, they 
almost certainly played Duke Aranza and Juliana as before. Other appear- 
ances this season were as Sir William and Miss Dorillon on March 15, 
Beverly and Mrs. Beverly on March 17, and Benedict and Beatrice on 
March 24. Priscilla is mentioned as Julia in The Hunchback on March 22, 
and presumably her father played Master Walter, since these «were the roles 
they played when they presented The Hunchback in Charleston on 
January 5, 1837.* 

Priscilla seems to have attracted most of the applause, while her father is 
barely mentioned in a criticism appearing in the Richmond Whig on 
March 17: 

Mr. and Miss Cooper, whose elegant and chaste acting must always command 
applause, graced our boards on Monday evening, in the comedy of the Honey Moon — 
their first appearance since their return from the South. They will personate several 
other favorite characters during their short sojourn. The thin attendance on the last 
evening of their performance, may be attributed to the unfavorable weather, and not 
to any want of appreciation of their merits. Richmond will yet give evidence of good 


taste and good feeling, in cheering and sustaining a lady whose deportment never 
fails to win esteem, and whose admirable qualities of head and heart, entitle her to 


general regard. 
Mr. Cooper seems to have been improved by his trip to the South. 


Priscilla’s acting as Miss Dorillon on March 15 elicited the review which 
is quoted by Professor Coleman (pp. 60-61) as having been copied by 
Priscilla in a letter to her sister Mary Grace. Priscilla did not copy it cor- 
rectly. She omitted favorable mention of their father, and deleted mention 
of the small audience. The review, which appeared in the Whig on 
March 16, is as follows: 


We doubt whether it has been the good fortune of many ever to have witnessed a 
more effective piece of acting than that by Mr. and Miss Cooper on Wednesday 





3Compiler, December 22, 1836. 
4W. Stanley Hoole, The Ante-Bellum Charleston Theatre (University, Alabama, 1946), p. 106. 
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evening, as Sir William and Miss Dorillon. There was in the delineation of these 
characters a justness of conception, a delicacy, and a truth to nature, which made 
way directly to the heart, and brought the unbidden tear to many an eye. This effect 
was observed upon young and old. 

It is a matter of regret that the spirits of these justly distinguished actors were not 
cheered by a full house. Several causes contributed to this result. But we hope that 
a lady who fulfils so exemplarily, in real as well as scenic life, the part of a daughter, 
will not again be doomed to play to comparatively empty boxes — The Character of 
Richmond for liberality and discrimination is at hazard in thus neglecting merit. 


Priscilla called this “damning with faint praise.” 

A more restrained, conventional puff followed her Julia and announced 
her Beatrice: 

The Hunchback was played admirably on Wednesday evening. Miss Cooper in 
Julia commanded universal applause. We profess not to be critics, but our feelings 
tell us that nothing could surpass her acting on that occasion. She appears again for 
the last time this evening in “Much Ado about Nothing.” This generous commen- 
tary will not omit the opportunity of paying a just tribute to modest merit and dis- 
tinguished professional talents.° 


The Coopers returned to Richmond on October 11, opening their en- 
gagement, as they had both previous engagements, with The Honeymoon. 
On October 13, they acted Beverly and Mrs. Beverly in The Gamester; on 
the seventeenth, Catherine and Petrucio in Garrick’s farce; and on the 
eighteenth, “Benefit of Miss Cooper and positively the last appearance of 
herself and father,” they closed their brief engagement with The Hunch- 
back, most probably Priscilla acting Julia, her father, Master Walter as 
usual. It is perhaps significant that this was “Benefit of Miss Cooper,” not 
of Mr. and Miss Cooper. Evidently Priscilla was carrying the heavier part 
of their dual performances. 

The critics were brief. On October 13 the Whig reported; “The Theatre 
was opened on Wednesday evening, for the season, and was fashionably at- 
tended,” but the Coopers are mentioned only as “The Veteran Tragedian 
Mr. Cooper, and his interesting daughter.” Again on October 20 the Whig 
reported a crowded audience for Priscilla’s benefit and mentioned that the 
audience included “a large portion of her own gentle sex.” 

The Coopers opened the season on March 29, 1838, when they played 
Sir William and Miss Dorillon in the favorite Inchbald comedy. On April 
3 they played Master Walter and Julia in The Hunchback, and on April 10 
appeared again as Sir William and Miss Dorillon. They may have acted on 





5Whig, March 24, 1837. 
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Wednesday, April 4, since a long article in the Compiler of April 6 refers 
to Miss Cooper's performance on “Wednesday evening”; there is, however, 
no advertisement of a performance on this date. The article, signed “Mem- 
ber of the Legislature,” is laudatory. Under the heading, “The Theatre — 
Miss Cooper,” he declares: 


Those only are great actors who represent nature. . . . To all those who think with 
me on this point, I say, “go and see Miss Cooper.” — She is not only woman, in all 
her characters, but a lady in every action and expression — no fustian — no rant — no 
mouthing — no theatrical strut — no false, rhetorical, bombastic flourishes of tone and 
manner. . . . I have seen the performance of other stars this winter, and I have since 
wondered what there could be in these efforts to bear away the public attendance 
and encouragement; whilst all that can interest our best feelings, awaken our tender- 
est sympathies and challenge our highest admiration in the person and character of a 
lovely and gifted young lady, should scarcely hear “a sound of welcome.” It struck 
me that the solution of this problem was, that the latter was a native, and did not 


come to us endorsed with the appendages of importation, and a long name. 


But the climax and the grand finale of Priscilla’s praise appeared in the 
Enquirer on April 10. The article is headed “Miss Cooper” and signed 
“Philo-Drama.” If it were not written by Robert Tyler, then Priscilla had 


captivated more than one young gentleman’s heart in Richmond. 


Mr. Editor —I have been attending the Theatre, during the several evenings of 
this young lady’s appearance on the stage in this city, and am unable to express the 
utterance of my astonishment at the small portion of the public attention she seems 
to have attracted. The citizens of Richmond are surely not apprised of her many 
excellencies as an actress, or they must be strangely insensible to the attractions of 
the drama. I verily believe that she has no superior, if indeed she has an equal, now 
pursuing the profession to which she belongs, either in this country or in any other. 
Young, handsome, modest, graceful and highly intellectual as she is, I can conceive 
of no object more fascinating to a youthful and ardent imagination. Possessed of deli- 
cacy of taste, a fulness of sensibility, a correctness of judgment, and in fact, al] the 
personal and intellectual accomplishments necessary to the constitution of a finished 
performer, she seems to personify nature as accurately as it is possible to be done; 
and, if the development of these qualities, in their fullest extent, may be said to form 
the correct standard by which we should judge of the excellence of dramatic imper- 
sonation, I am persuaded that Miss Cooper has attained as high an eminence in her 
profession as any female can. I have witnessed the performances of Booth, Vanden- 
hoff, and others who have appeared on the stage in this city, during the present 
winter, and although I may be thought somewhat enthusiastic in my admiration of 
her, by those who judge from fashion, rather than from their own perceptions of what 
is right and true, yet I speak with sincerity when I say that in my judgment, no one 
of them approaches her in constant fidelity to Nature.—Be good enought, Mr. 
Editor, to give this note an insertion in your paper, that I may have an opportunity 
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of doing justice to the high opinion I have of Miss Cooper, by testifying in this public 
manner, to the eminent merit which she undoubtedly possesses. 


This is my last record of Priscilla in the Richmond theatre. Already, 
according to Professor Coleman, Robert Tyler had been pressing ardent suit 
for more than a year. They were married on September 12, 1839, and Mrs. 
Tyler retired from the stage. 

Not only did Priscilla meet her husband in the Richmond theatre, but 
evidence is abundant that she stood in the highest esteem both personally 
and professionally among the people of Richmond. It seems likely that the 
greatest successes of her career were scored on the Richmond stage. “Rich- 
mond is a beautiful place,” wrote Priscilla; the sentiment was mutual. 
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XIII. Letter of William Jackson, Jr., to John Floyd, January 3, 1834.' 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
January 3rd, 1834 
His Excellency the Gvr of Va. 
Sir, 

Permit me on behalf of the “United States Mining Compy” to present 
to Philosophical & Historical Society of Richmond (or of Va.) a box of 
specimens from our mine. It is situated 10 miles from Fredericksbg on the 
Rappahanock River, the vien commences at the river & runs south 47/2 
west. The specimens sent are taken from two cuts made in the vien, one 
of them is a shaft 34 of a mile south from the river at the depth of 50 foot. 
No. 1 is part of the coating of the vien, No. 2, 3, 4, & 5 are parts of this 
vien, No. 6, 7 & 8 & 9 are from the same vien 600 yards nearer the river. 
At the shaft and at the depth of 50 foot the vain is from 18 inches to 2 foot, 
at the cut from which Nos. 6, 7 & 8 are taken the cut is made about 16 foot 
deep, here the vien is upwards of 4 foot wide. The whole vien is a firm 
quartz but little decomposed containg, Iron, Copper & Sulpher, the aloy is 
Silver. The land is broken or hilly near the river and is from 40 to 50 foot 
above the leavell of the river. The land is not firtile, the growth being post 
oak, white do. red oak, & some Hickory. I am sorry it has not been in my 
power to give a fuller description of the specimens sent but will during the 
summer put up a good collection from this neighborhood for the use of 
your society, but I hope our state will before long be one of the richest 
mining countrys in the world. Please present the box to your society. 


Very Respectfully yr obt Servt 
Wm Jackson Jr. 
for the United States Ming Compy 


[Addressed] His Excellency Govr Floyd, Richmond, Va. 
[Endorsed] 3 January 1834 Wm Jackson jr in behalf of the United States 


mining company, presenting a box of specimens. 
Folio D1. 
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XIV. Letter of John Page to James E. Heath, January 3, 1834.” 


Richmond January 3rd 1834 


Dear Sir 

I herewith send you, the book which I promised you for your Society. 
It was (as I informed you) the property of the late venerable and learned 
Chancellor Wythe, and I believe is altogether in his hand writing, though 
the character of the copy from “Sir John’s Breviate Book” seems to be differ- 
ent from that of the Greek and Latin. Much the longest portion of the 
book is a Clavis Oynpo or Etymological Praesis on several of the books of 
the Iliad, and some of the Paywida, which will serve in a striking manner 
to illustrate the great industry of that distinguished man. 

The last part consisting of only six pages, contains a sketch of the lives 
of John Holloway and William Hopkins Esquires, members of the Virginia 
Bar, who died about the end of the year 1734, by Sir John Randolph. This 
sketch is valuable not only as giving us the characters of two prominent 
Lawyers of that early period, but as being written by a third who was him- 
self the Attorney General at the time. Sir John also wrote a History of the 
Colony which is, (I think) mentioned by Stith, and which I have under- 
stood was in the possession of his Grandson the late Edmund Randolph, 
and possibly may be among the papers of the late Peyton Randolph the son 
of Edmund Randolph. It may be worth the enquiry of the Society. 

As I am not at the bottom of my paper I will remark, that I was surprised 
to find that President Cushing in that part of his Address in which he gives 
a sketch of the History of the various similar institutions in Europe and 
America,’ has omitted to notice the second attempt to form to form [sic] a 
Society in America, and the omission is the more remarkable, as this Society 
was in our own State. It must have been formed at least as early as 1775, 
full five years before the American Academy of Arts & Sciences in Massa- 
chusetts, and sixteen years before the Historical Society at Boston; and 
only five or six years after Dr. Franklin's Society at Philadelphia, which was 
the first in America. I believe Giradin’s continuation of Burk’s History of 
Virginia, contains the only record* now existing of this Society. See Burk’s 


Hist. of Virga. vol. 4. pp. 219 to 221. The late Bishop Madison must have 

2Mss5:4Wo9975:1. This letter has been published recently with introduction and annota- 
tion; see John Melville Jennings, ed., “A Letter Addressed to the Virginia Historical Society by 
One of Its Members in 1834,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LXIII (1955), 440- 
442. John Page (1799-1838) was the son of John Page (1744-1808), Governor of Virginia. 

3 a Cushing's Address,” Collections of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society 

I (Richmond, 1833), 12. 
 4The words “of this” lined out. 
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had the custody of the papers of the Society, and if any yet remain, it is 
possible Mr. Robt. G. Scott, the son in law of the Bishop, may be able to 
give some account of them. It is true this Society seems to have been a 
failure; but it appears to me, its failure, would be a proper subject for the 
observation of the Philosophic Historian. The Virginian anxious to become 
acquainted with every thing, which can throw light on the History of his 
native state, must lament that in relation to this subject, the Historian now 
can only exclaim with the Poet “Ilium Fuit.” That your Society may be 
more fortunate is the ardent wish of 

Dear Sir 

Your very faithful 
Friend & Servant 

James E. Heath Esqr. J. Page 
[Addressed] James E. Heath Esqr. Present 


[Endorsed] 3. January 1834 Letter from John Page esq communicating 
a manuscript of the late Judge Wythe, containing a Clavis Homer & Bio- 
graphical sketches of two distinguished members of the Bar in Virginia by 
Sir John Randolph (No. 16) 


XV. Minutes of the Meeting of the Society, January 6, 1834.° 


At a meeting of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society held at 
the Capitol in the city of Richmond on monday the 6th day of January 1834. 

A quorum of the regular members being present Governor Floyd the 1st. 
Vice President took the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting being® read, the Secretary presented 
the annual report of the Standing Committee’ together with a list of dona- 
tions and contributions made to the Society within the past year*® — also the 
report of the Treasurer.? 

On motion of Mr. Conway Robinson it was 

Resolved that when the meeting adjourns tonight, it adjourn until Tues- 
day the 4th day of February and that the delivery of the annual address be 
postponed to that day.” 


On motion of Mr. John S. Myers the following resolutions were adopted 





5Liber A1, pp. 12-14; also the Richmond Enquirer, January 25, 1834, p. 3. 


6“Being” is written above “having been” which is lined out. 

7See Document XVI, post pp. 

8See Document XVII, post pp 

9No copy found, but a summary of the treasurer’s report is in Document XVI. 
10The word “period” is lined out. 
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Resolved that hereafter each member admitted into this Society shall 
pay to the Treasurer as an admission fee, the sum of two dollars; and that 
the present members do in addition to their former contribution pay to the 
Treasurer, the sum of one dollar. 

Resolved that each member of this Society shall in future pay two dollars 
per annum to the Treasurer. 

On motion of Mr. Joseph C. Cabell 

Resolved that the Standing Committee be and they are hereby authorised 
to employ" a copyist for the purpose of transcribing under their superin- 
tendance for the use of this Society such Manuscripts as may be deemed 
valuable by the Standing Committee, the originals of which cannot be 
procured, and that the expense attending the same be defrayed by the 
Society. 

On motion of Professor Cushing” (two thirds of the regular members 
concurring), it was Resolved that the Constitution be so amended as to 
require the future Anniversary Meetings of the Society to be held on the 
first tuesday in February. 

On motion of Mr. Gustavus A. Myers, (two thirds of the regular mem- 
bers concurring) the following amendment to the Constitution was adopted. 

The Corresponding Secretary, the Treasurer and the Librarian shall 
be ex officio members of the Standing Committee, the quorum of which 
Committee shall continue as heretofore. 

On motion of Professor Cushing, it was Resolved that the Standing 
Committee be requested in behalf of the Society to apply to the General 
Assembly now in session for a charter of incorporation."* 

On motion of Professor Cushing it was Resolved that the Standing Com- 
mittee be authorized to procure a suitable place of deposit for the various 
acquisitions of the Society.”® 

A letter was” read, from Wm. Jackson jun,” in behalf of the United 
States Mining company presenting to the Society a box of specimens,” 


On” motion of Mr. Joseph C. Cabell it was, Resolved that the thanks of 
11The words “an agent” are lined out. 
12The words “it was Resolved” are lined out. 
13The word “that” is lined out and “it was Resolved that” are inserted with a caret. 
14See Document XXV, post pp. 
15See Document XXVI, post pp. 
16The words pee and” are lined out. The copy printed in the Richmond Enquirer has 


“received” instead of “read” as the following word. 





17The word “from” is lined out and “in behalf of” are inserted with a caret. 
18See Document XIII, ante p. 
19“On” is written above “Whereupon Upon” which are lined out. 
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the Society be returned to the several gentlemen, who during the past year 
have made donations or communications to the Society. 

On various nominations, the following gentlemen were unanimously 
elected members of the Society, to wit: Littleton Waller Tazewell, Fran- 
cis T. Brooke, Professor Thomas R. Dew, Professor Patterson,” Professor 
Emmett,” William C. Rives, Dr. Lewis Marshall, Dr. William S. Morton, 
Judge Lewis Summers, Edward Colston, Dr. Philip Thornton, James A. 
Lewis, Hugh Garland, Benjamin H. Smith, Dr. Thomas P. Atkinson, 
Thomas Atkinson of Lunenburg, William E. Cunningham, Revd. Stephen 
Taylor, Revd. John Early, Charles F. Osborne, Dr. Henry Curtis, Branch 
A. Saunders, Nicholas Mills, Richard Lorton, John Minor, George W. 
Bassett, Charles B. Shaw, Herbert A. Claiborne, Thomas T. Giles, John 
Page, John N. Tazewell, William G. Minor, and Collier H. Minge. 


The following persons were elected officers for the ensuing year, to wit. 


John Marshall President 

John Floyd 1st. Vice President 

J. P. Cushing 2d Vice President 

Jno. B. Clopton Corresponding Secretary 
Jas. E. Heath Recording Secretary 
Conway Robinson _ Treasurer 


Wm. H. Richardson Librarian 


Standing Committee. 
Francis T. Brooke, Gustavus A. Myers, Robert Briggs, Wm. P. Sheppard, 
Robert C. Nicholas, John H. Pleasants, Rowland Reynolds and John S. 
Myers. 
Mr. James McDowell of Rockbridge was appointed” to deliver the next 
annual address, and Professor George Tucker chosen as Alternate. 
On motion the Society adjourned. 


John Floyd [1st. Vice Pres’t]® 
Jas. E. Heath Recording Secretary 





~ 20Robert Maskell Patterson (1787-1854), professor of natural philosophy at the University of 
Virginia. 

21John Patton Emmet (1797-1842), professor of chemistry and materia medica at the University 
of Virginia. 

22The Richmond Enquirer has “chosen” instead of “appointed.” 

23st Vice Pres’t” is in copy printed in the Richmond Enquirer, but not in Liber Ar. 
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XVI. Report of the Standing Committee to the Society, January 6, 1834.™ 


The Standing Committee of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety make the following Report to the annual meeting in pursuance of 
the 11th. Article of the Constitution. 

The Committee were directed by a Resolution adopted at the General 
meeting in Febuary last, to superintend the publication of 1000 copies of 
the anniversary address, together with the Constitution of the Society and 
such of its proceedings as they might deem proper. On due consultation 
they were of opinion that 500 copies of the address would be” amply suf- 
ficient, and they accordingly directed the publication of that number. Avail- 
ing themselves of so fit an occasion, and of the discretion allowed them, they 
published in connexion with the address the valuable manuscripts pre- 
sented by Mr. Stewart and the late Mr. Taylor, together with a list of the 
Officers and members, and of the donations made to the Society.” In obedi- 
ence also to a Resolution of the Society the Corresponding and Recording 
Secretaries, addressed printed” circular letters to similar Societies in other 
states, and to various” seminaries of learning and individuals within this 
State setting forth the objects of the Society and inviting such” communi- 
cations, specimens and contributions, as it might be agreeable or convenient 
to furnish.” The Committee regret to observe that from no Society or similar 
institution in other states have they received any reply notice or acknowl- 
edgement whatsoever. From various individuals residing within our own 
State, they have received® donations of valuable manuscripts, minerals 
&c a statement of which accompanies this report, and whilst they lament 
that the public generally have not manifested more interest in the objects 
of the Society, they take this occasion to express® their™* thanks for even 
the partial encouragement which has been afforded. 

In the recorded proceedings of the Standing Committee it will be per- 


” 2Folio ( C3. 

2“soo copies of the address would be” is written above “half that number was” which is 
lined out. 

2%6Collections of the Historical & Philosophical Society, to which is Prefixed an Address, Spoken 
before the Society at an Adjourned Anniversary Meeting, Held in the Hall of the House of Dele- 
gates, on Monday, Feb. 4th, 1833, by Jonathan P. Cushing, A.M., President of Hampden Sidney 
College, Vol. I. . . (Richmond, 1833). 

27The word “printed” inserted with a caret. 

28The word “societies” lined out. 

29The word “such” inserted with a caret. 

30No copy of this printed circular letter has been found. 

31The = fe “with one exception” is inserted with a caret and then lined out. 

32The word “several” is inserted with a caret and then lined out. 

33The word “express” is written over “return” which is lined out. 

“The word “acknowledgments” is lined out, 
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ceived, that they have recommended an amendment to the constitution by 
which the Corresponding Secretary the Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
constituted ex officio members of that® Body. By this arrangement, there 
will be greater concert and efficiency in the execution of the various duties 
devolved upon the Standing Committee. 

They have also recommended that the annual meeting should confer 
authority to procure a suitable place of deposit for the various acquisitions 
of the Society. If such a depository could with the consent of the Legis- 
lature be united to the public library the arrangement would doubtless be 
highly beneficial. 

The Standing Committee have likewise suggested the propriety of aug- 
menting the admission fee® hereafter, to the sum of $2, and to require the 
additional sum of $1 from the present members of the Society. This requi- 
sition is rendered necessary by the present state of the funds, and their in- 
sufficiency to discharge existing demands upon the Society. The Treasurer's 
account, an abstract of which is presented, shows a balance on hand of 
only $44.37, whilst the cost of printing and publishing the transactions 
of the Society and the joint circulars of the secretaries, amounts to $141.90, 
leaving a deficit of $96.53, to be provided for besides other small demands 
which remain unsettled. 

The Committee remark in conclusion, that a cordial Cooperation among 
all the members of the Society as well as occasional aid and encouragement 
from the public at large, will be absolutely necessary to the success or even 
to the prolonged existence of the Society 


[Endorsed] Report of the Standing Committee to the Virginia Historical 


& Philosophical Society. Read 6 Jan: 1834 


XVII. List of Gifts Made to the Society, January 6, 1834.” 


A List of Donations & Contributions® made to the Virginia Historical and 
Philosophical Society since the last annual meeting. 


1. Report on the Geology of Massachusetts. Part 1. with a colored en- 
graving. presented by Charles J. Faulkner esqr. 

2. Original copper plates, from which the state paper currency of the Revo- 
lution was struck. Presented by Dr. Norborne Norton. 


3. Petrified Shells. ‘Presented by Judge Summers. 





~ 35The word ° “that” is written a above “their” which is lined out. 
%The phrase “to be paid” is lined out. 

37Folio Ji. 

38The words “& contributions” are inserted with a caret. 
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4. Various mineral” specimens and Indian curiosities presented by Robert 
Burton esqr. 

. Specimens of calcareous formation with indications of madrapore and 

marine shells presented by“ James A. Lewis esqr of Kanawha. 

6. Coal slate with vegetable impressions, by the same. 

7- Indian Antiquities found in Wythe county and presented by Charles 
L. Crockett esqr. 

. Anthracite coal found in Rockingham county, and presented by Ezra 
Walker esqr. of Kanawha. 

. A fragment of the Calico rock on the Kanawha, presented by James E. 
Heath. 

. Various mineral specimens, donor unknown. 

. The fangs of a Rattle Snake, and mineral specimens, presented by Dr. 
Dolbear of Randolph.“ 

. Specimen of marble found on Elk river, presented by Jas. H. Fry esqr. 
of Kanawha. 

. Chrystallized Quartz and Galena presented by Edward Colston esqr. 

. Rappahannock slate, presented by Peter Scales esqr. 

. A Western Hunting Knife, manufactured on the Gauley and presented 
by Judge Lewis Summers. 

. A manuscript® in the hand writing of the late Chancellor Wythe, con- 
taining an etymological praxis on several of the books of the Iliad, and 
Biographical Sketches of two eminent members of the Virginia Bar who 
died in the year 1734, by Sir John Randolph Attorney General of the 
Colony. Presented by John Page esqr.® 

’. The proceedings of the Convention held in the Colony of Virginia in 
December 1775, printed by Alexander Purdie, and presented by Elgin 
Russell esqr. of Prince George. 

.A communication from Wm. McCluney esquire of Brooke county, 
transmitting a printed account of the attack on Wheeling fort in 1777 
founded on the statement of Abraham Rogers one of the defenders of 
the fort. 

19. A* manuscript account of Bacon’s Rebellion in 1675 & 1676 being a 


39The word “mineral” is inserted with a caret. 
40The word “by” is inserted with a caret. 
41See Document X, ante pp. 25-27. 

42The words “the property” are lined out. 
43See Document XIV, ante pp. 

44“The beginnin[g]” is lined out before “A.” 
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copy of the manuscript purchased by Rufus King from the Library of 
Lord Oxford, and presented to Mr. Jefferson.* 

. Communication from Charles L. Crokett esqr. containing an historical 
account of Wythe county, its mineral & vegetable products, climate, 
population &c &c. 

. A copy of Marshall’s Life of Washington Second edition with plates, 
presented by Chief Justice Marshall. 

.A plan of the investment of York town, presented by Edmund Rufhn 
esqr. of Prince George. 

. A petrification, drawn from the Bed of the Potomac, presented by Addi- 
son Hamsford esqr. 

. A fungus growing upon decayed Sugar trees, or paper spunk, from 
Hardy County, presented by C ‘harles B. Shaw esq. 

_A specimen of Rattle Snake fern, from Preston county presented by the 


same. 
. Lead ore from Galena in Missouri, presented by the same. 
”. Hexoedral Pyrites from Monongalia county presented by the same. 


[Endorsed] List of donations reported 6 Jan. 1834 


XVIII. Letter of Benjamin Colman to James E. Heath, February 1, 1834." 


James E. Heath Esq Rec. Sec. of the Va. Philo: & His: Soc’y 
Sir, 
I herewith present to the Va. Historical & Philosophical Society, a small 


sample of Uranium from Cornwall Eng., a sample of agate from Spotsyl- 
vania Co: and a garnet® from the Island of Owhyhee.® 


Your's very respy 
Benj. Colman 
ist Feby. 1834. 
[Addressed] To James E. Heath Esqr. Richmond 


[Endorsed] 1 Feb 1834 Benj: Coleman to the Hist. & Phil. Society read 
7. Feb. 1834 





45This item was presented by Nathan Pollard. 
46See Document VI, ante pp. 18-19. 

47Folio Ex. 

48The word “garnet” is written above “agate” lined out. 
490wyhee is a variant of Hawaii. 
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XIX. Letter of Peter Scales and John Couty to James E. Heath, February 
1, 1834.” 
Richmond Febry 1st. 1834. 

To 
James E. Heath Esqr 
Recording Secry. of the 
Va. Histl. & Philospl. Society. 
Richmond. 
Sir 

While employed in our itenerant labours for the publick, the last season, 
Specimens of coal, Iron and other ores, with Argillaceous, Calcareous, & 
Siliceous, formations were occasionally husbanded; and also some Indian 
antiquities, the greater part however of the latter had previously been col- 
lected in the County of Cable. All of which if worthy of the Society’s 
acceptance are here respectfully presented, as an humble evidence of good 
feeling towards, and honest desire to aid the society in whatever may fall 
within the Sphere of our controul having for its object the developement 
of the resources of the State. 

most respectfully your obdnt servants. 
J. Scales 
John Couty 


[Addressed] To James E. Heath, Esquire, Recording Secy. Va. Histl. & 
Phill. Socy. Richmond. 


[Endorsed] 1. Feb 1834, P. Scales and Jno Couty to the Histo: Society, read 
7. Feb. 1834. 


CInclosed list) 
Invoice of specimens presented. 

Coal 

Deposite Gold 

Iron and other Ores 

Calcareous stones, Marble 

: Lime 

Crystallization upon calcareous formation 4 
Argillaceous Do. Argillaceous 
Siliceous 9 


” 


Folio Er. Peter Scales (1790-1863) and John Couty were engineers or agents employed by 
the Board of Public Works of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
51Cabell County is now in West Virginia. 
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Indian Antiquities Axes 
. . Pipes 
Royal Jewel 
Nameless 
Petrifactions 
Stalacties 
Miscellaneous 


67 


XX. Minutes of an Adjourned Meeting of the Society, February 4, 1834.™ 


At an adjourned meeting of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical 
Society held at the Capitol in the city of Richmond on tuesday the 4th day 
of February 1834. 

A quorum of the regular members being present Governor Floyd the 1st 
Vice President took the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting being read, Mr. Maxwell delivered 
the anniversary address, whereupon on motion of Mr. Dromgoole, it was 

Resolved that the thanks of the Society be tendered to Mr. Maxwell for 
the satisfactory manner in which he has discharged the duty imposed upon 
him, in the delivery of the second anniversary oration before the Society, 
and that he be® requested to furnish the Standing Committee with a copy 
thereof.* 

On motion the Society adjourned until thursday evening 7 oclock. 

John Floyd 


1st Vice President 
Jas. E. Heath R. Secy 


XXI. Letter of Colman, Raymond & Kellogg to James E. Heath, February 


55 
4, 1834. Richmond 4th. Feby. 1834. 
, 4 


James E. Heath Esq. 
Sir, 
We beg leave to present to the Va. Philosophical Society a sample of 
Virginia Oil Stone, from our quarry in the County of Louisa. 
Yours &c &c 
Colman Raymond & Kellogg 


S2Liber Ar, p. 15. 

53The word “be” inserted with a caret. 

54No copy of William Maxwell’s address has been found. 
55Folio Er. 
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[Addressed] To James E. Heath Esq. Secty Philo. Society, Richmond. 
[Endorsed] 4 Feb 1834. Coleman Raymond & Kellogg, read 7. Feb. 1834. 


XXII. Letter of James Herron to James E. Heath, February 6, 1834.” 
Sir. Richmond 6th Feb. 1834 

I beg leave to present to the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society, 
the Geological and Mineralogical specimens contained in the accompany- 
ing list. 

I Am Sir Very Respectfully Your Obt. Ser’t. 
Jas. Herron 

James E. Heath Esq. 
Rec. Secretary of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society. 


[Addressed] To James E. Heath Esq. Rec. Secretary Virginia Historical and 
Philosophical Socie. Present 


[Endorsed] 6 Feb 1834, James Heron, read 7. Feb. 1834. 


A list of the Geological, and Mineralogical Specimins presented by James 
Herron, To the Virginia Historical and Philosophcal Society the 6th Feb. 


1834; viz: 


No. 1, Five specimins of sand stone &c. containing impressions of animal 
remains, such as shells and other exuviae; brought from Peake 
creek Wyth c’o. v'a 2100 feet above tide. 

A soft specimin, containing similar impressions as No. 1, brought 
from the valley of Tom’s creek Alleghany mountain Montgomery 
c’o. And stones containing similar remains were observed in the 
elevated ravine between big &. Little Walker’s mountains. 
Limestone from the North fork of Roanoke containing shells; 
this specimin was found about 1500 feet above tide.*” 

Was found near Miller's gap of the Alleghany Montgomery c’o. 
The Geologist Bakewell® p. 301 of the American, Edition® makes 
the following remarks on white lead ore, which I had supposed 
this to be. “In 1810 few of the working miners could distinguish 
compact white lead ore from,” cawk or sulphate of barytes; their 





56Folio Er. 

57No. 3 was omitted in copying list and was inserted in the margin opposite No. 2. 

S8Robert Bakewell (1768-1843), An Introduction to Geology: . . . 1st American, ed. by Pro- 
fessor [Benjamin] Silliman . . . (New Haven, 1829). 

59The word “Edition” is inserted with a caret. 

60A second “from” is lined out. 
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61Now the Grand Caverns, 
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specific gravity and appearance are not very different. The fol- 
lowing test is of easy application, and will serve to discover the 
presence of lead: — If a small quantity of flowers of sulphur mixt 
with a little potash or soda, be melted on the point of a knife, in 
a candle, and applied to the moistened surface of the stone, it 
will make a black spot if the mineral contains white lead ore” | 
applied the test without producing any alteration; perhaps I did 
not use sufficient care. 

Four Specimins of Lead ore from Wythe c’o., the white crystalized 
ore, or as it is called by the miners “cats tooth” is said to yeald 70 
per cent, and to be easier smelted than the blue one. 

Two specimins of iron ore, found about 3 miles north of Evens- 
ham Wythe c’o. 

Two small specimins, supposed to be the Black oxyde of Man- 
ganese, brought from Powels big fort valley Shenandoah C’o. 
Two specimins of Limestone containing pyrites of iron, from the 
street of Harriesonburg Rockingham. 

o Specimins of Rockingham Marble. 

Stalactites and crystals from Weyers’ Cave® Augusta c’o. va. 
Crystals from the neighbourhood of Strasburg Shenandoah c’o. 
Crystalized limestone from Rockingham county 

A Specimin of a Conglomerate from Gen. Brackenridge’s® farm 
on Catawba Botetourt c’o; in which the cement that unites the 
mass is stronger than the pebbles of which it is formed. 

A specimin of the rocks on the top of M’Avies Knob Catawba 
mountain Bottetourt. 

A Specimin of the rocks on the top of the “Salt pond”® mountain 
Giles county virginia. 

A specimin of the rocks met with on the South side of the “salt 
pond” mt. about half way up. 

Sand stone containing iron, which gives it, when in large masses, 
the appearance of being pitched; this specimin was broken from 
a large mass on the side of the road over the Gap mountain Giles 
county. 

A Specimin of imperfectly formed Granite from Cumberland 
county va. 


62James Breckenridge (1763-1833), a major general in the Virginia militia. 
63Now Mountain Lake. 
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No. 20 Coal from a Ravine on Toms’ creek Montgomery county. 


Jas. Herron 


XXIII. Minutes of an Adjourned Meeting of the Society, February 7, 1834. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Virginia, held at the Capitol on the 7 Feby 1834. 

Governor Floyd 1st Vice President took the chair. 

Communications were read from James Heron and Peter Scales esquires, 
presenting various geological and mineralogical specimens, and Indian 
Antiquities.” 


Also a communication from Dr. Benjamin Coleman presenting a small 
sample of Uranium from Cornwall in England, a specimen of Agate from 
Spottsylvania county and a Garnet from the Island of Owhyhee.® 

Also a communication from Coleman, Raymond and Kellogg presenting 
a sample of Oil-stone taken from their quary in the county of Louisa.” 


The following resolution was adopted 

Resolved that the Standing Committee be instructed to enquire what 
measures are proper to be adopted in the admission of members of this 
Society and that they be requested to report at the next meeting. 

The following gentlemen were on various nominations unanimously 
admitted members of the Society to wit: Judge Wm. H. Cabell, Philip 
Harrison, Joseph James, James Heron, Dr. Benjamin Coleman, Dr. Wm. S. 
Scott, Dr. Frederick Horner, Wm. Carey, Henry H. Krebbs, Henry O. 
Middleton, Dr. Sterling Ford, Dr. Charles Cocke, Dr. Richard C. Ambler, 
Dr. John W. Waller, and John Herve. 

The Revd. Stephen Taylor presented to the Society several ancient vol- 
umes in the latin language, derived from the Library of an episcopal clergy- 
man, which were ordered to be deposited with the librarian. 

Dr. Powell presented to the society a number of geological specimens 
accompanied by various remarks and explanations. 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 


Jas E. Heath R. Secretary John Floyd 


Liber Ar, pp. 16-17. 

65See Documents XXII and XIX, respectively, ante pp: 
See Document XVIII, ante p. 

67See Document XXI, ante p. 
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XXIV. Letter of Charles Lowell to John B. Clopton, February 24, 1834." 
Boston Feby. 24th 1834 
Sir, 

The communication from the Virginia Historical & Philosophical Society 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society (directed I believe to the President) 
was unfortunately mislaid, & has not been recovered. This circumstance 
prevented an immediate acknowledgment of the favour. 

The Massachusetts Society rejoices in the formation of a similar society 
in Virginia, with the sanction of such honourable names, & under auspices 
so favourable to its success. 

You will have the goodness, sir, to inform me to whose care our librarian 
shall direct the volumes already published of this last series of our collec- 
tions, which series, by a vote of our society, is to be presented to yours. 

It will gratify me if my personal services in this quarter can be of use 
in promoting the objects of your institution. My address is Charles Lowell 
D. D. Boston. 

Very respectfully, Sir, Yr obt Servt 
Cha. Lowell 
Correspondg Secy of the Mass: His. Society 


[Addressed] J. B. Clopton Esq Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia 
Historical & Philosophical Society, Richmond. Va 


[Endorsed] 24. feb 1834 Charles Lowell Correspondg Secretary Mass. 
Histo: So. april 22d. answd.® Send “collections” & “messages” to the care 


of Charles Bowen. 


XXV. The First Charter of the Society, March 10, 1834.” 


No. 204 An Act 
To incorporate the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society. Passed 


March roth 1834. 


Whereas sundry citizens of this commonwealth have formed themselves 

68Folio G1. Charles Lowell (1782-1861), the father of James Russell Lowell (1819-1891), was 
the pastor of the West Unitarian Church of Boston, Massachusetts. 

69Actually answered a year later on April 23, 1835, by James E. Heath. 

7Enrolled Bill, Office of the Clerk of the House of Delegates, The Capitol, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The Society's afficial copy has disappeared, but a manuscript copy is tipped in in the front 
of the first minute book (Liber A1). The rough bill is in the Archives Division of the Virginia 
State Library. The charter was printed in Acts Passed at a General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, 1833-1834 (Richmond, 1834), p. 253. 

The charter of the Society was apparently drafted by Conway Robinson, if the handwritin 
of the rough bill is correctly identified as his. Charles J. Faulkner of Berkeley County iemedened 
the bill in the House of Delegates on February 14, 1834. 
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into a society by the name and title of the Virginia Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society — the objects of which as declared in the second article of 
the constitution adopted by the said society, are to discover procure and 
preserve whatever may relate to the natural, Civil, and Literary history of 
this state and to patronize and advance all those s[c]iences which have a 
direct tendency to promote the best interests of our Citizens” and whereas 
it is represented to the General Assembly, that the members of the said 
society are desirous of obtaining a charter of incorporation. 

Be it therefore enacted by the general assembly, that the members of the 
aforesaid society together with such others as they shall hereafter associate 
with them and their successors are hereby constituted ordained and created 
a body corporate and politic by the name of the Virginia Historical and 
Philosophical Society and by that name shall have perpetual succession and 
shall be and are hereby made able and Capable in law as a body corporate, 
to have, hold and enjoy goods, chattels, lands and tenements” and the same 
at all times may dispose of in their discretion. The said society may have 
a common seal, may sue and be sued plead and be impleaded and may do 
act and transact all matters and things whatsoever, proper for bodies cor- 
porate to do, act and transact and may establish and enact such a constitu- 
tion and such by-laws, rules and regulations as shall be deemed necessary 
and expedient and which shall not be repugnant to the laws of this State 
nor” of the United States. 

Be it further enacted that the said corporation™ be further authorized and 
empowered to elect and qualify such officers as may by them be deemed 
necessary, to be chosen at such times” and hold their offices for such period 
as the Constitution of Said Corporation shall prescribe: and to appoint and 
hold such meetings as shall be thought proper. 

George C. Dromgoole, S. S. 
Linn Banks, S. H. D. 


[Endorsed in the margin] Examined Asa Dupuy, Lewis B. Williams, Wm. 
W. Mahon, William Old. 


[Endorsed on rough bill] A Bill incorporating the Virginia Historical and 
Philosophical Society. Feby 14th. 1834, March 3d., read 1st to be 2d, 
March 5th., to be engd. | 


"T1See ‘Document Ill, ante p. 
72At this point “to the value of thousand dollars exclusive of their library, minerologi- 
cal cabinet and historical collections and antiquities” is lined out in the rough bill. 
73The word “nor” is “or” in the rough bill and Liber Ar. 
74The word “shall” is lined out at this point in the rough bill. 
75The word “times” is “time” in the rough bill and Liber Ar. 
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XXVI. A Bill for Granting Certain Aid to the Society, March 1834.” 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly that the Virginia Historical & 
Philosophical Society shall be and they are hereby permitted during the 
pleasure of the General Assembly to deposit for safe keeping” such books, 
manuscripts, mineralogical specimens & Indian Antiquities as they may 
have acquired, with the public Librarian, who is hereby authorized to pre- 
serve & arrange the same in any of the vacant niches of the Library.” 

Be it further enacted that in order to aid the Said Society in the laudable 
purpose of discovering procuring and preserving whatever may relate to the 
Natural, Civil & literary history of the State, the sum of 
dollars shall be” annually appropriated out of the public Treasury, and 
shall be paid by warrant of the Auditor to the person lawfully authorized 
by the said Society to receive the same. 

This act shall be in force from & after its passage. 


[Endorsed on wrapper of engrossed bill] A bill for granting certain aid 
to the Virginia Historical & Philosophical Society. laid on table 


[Endorsed on rough bill] A Bill for granting certain aid to the Virginia 
Historical and Philosophical Society. Feby 14th. 1834, March 3d., read 
1st to be 2d., March s5th., to be engd. 


XXVII. Minutes of a Meeting of the Standing Committee, July 10, 1834. 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee held® on the roth. day of July 
1834. 

Present The Treasurer, Recording Secretary, Dr. Briggs, Wm. P. Shep- 
pard,” Rowland Reynolds and Gustavus A. Myers. 

The following Resolutions were adopted. 

Resolved that the corresponding Secretary be requested to inform those 
gentlemen who were elected members of the society at its last annual meet- 





%Engrossed Bill, Archives Division, Virginia State Library. The rough bill is also in the Ar- 
chives Division. 

The bill was apparently prepared by Conway Robinson, if the handwriting of the rough bill 
is correctly identibed as his. Charles J. Faulkner of Berkeley County introduced the bill in the 
House of Delegates on February 14, 1834. It was “ordered to be laid upon the table” on March 
7, and so did not pass. 

77The phrase “with the Public Librarian” is here lined out in the rough bill. 

7The phrase “until the same may be wanted for other purposes” is here lined out in the 
rough bill, 

7In the rough bill the word “granted” is lined out at this point and the word “appropriated” 
is inserted after “annually” with a caret. 

80Liber A1, pp. 18-19. 

81The word “held” is inserted with a caret. 

82The word “and” is lined out at this point. 
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ing of their appointment and to transmit to them a copy of the published 
Collections of the society 

Resolved that the Recording Secretary make out a list of the members 
of the society, shewing the dates at which they were respectively admitted, 
and the sum which each member ought to have paid; and the said list when 
made out is to be delivered to the Treasurer, who is directed to mark on the 
said list the amount already paid by each member, and then to put the list 
in the hands of some collector, to collect whatever may remain due. A rea- 
sonable commission is to be allowed the collector out of what he may receive, 
and the balance is to come into the hands of the Treasurer. 

It being suggested to the Standing Committee by Mr. G. A. Myers, one 
of the members thereof that he has now in possession a manuscript con- 
taining the journal kept by Col Byrd while running the line between 
Virginia and North Carolina, which is deemed valuable; and that the 
original cannot be procured for the use of the society — Resoivep that 
Mr Myers be authorized to employ a copyist for the purpose of transcribing 
the journal for the use of the Society; and the Standing Committee will 
hereafter take measures to defray the expense attending the same.” 

The Standing Committee being authorized to procure a suitable place 
for the acquisitions of the Society; Resolved that a Sub-Committee of three 
members be appointed (any two of whom may act) to ascertain what place 
can be obtained that will best answer the purposes of the Society and report 
to the Standing Committee at its next meeting. And the said Sub Com- 
mittee is directed at the same time to report whether any rules or Regula- 
ions ought to be adopted touching the admission of persons in the place 
where the said acquisitions may be kept. 

And a committee was appointed of Messrs G. A. Myers, Reynolds and 


Briggs. 

Resolved that a Sub Committee of two members be appointed to enquire 
what measures are proper to be adopted in the admission of members of this 
Society and that they be requested to report to the Standing Committee at 
its next meeting, and a committee was appointed of Messrs Robinson and 


Sheppard. 


83The word “Standing” is inserted with a caret. 

The manuscript copy made for the Society was placed in the hands of Edmund Ruffin (1794- 
1865) about 1840 “by the directors” at a time when the Society was inactive. He used the copy 
in conjunction with the original manuscript to publish the first printed edition: The Westover 
Manuscripts: Containing the History of the Dividing Line Betwixt Virginia and North Carolina 
. . . By William Byrd . . . (Petersburg, 1841). There have been a number of other editions. The 
Society does not now have a manuscript copy. 
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Resolved that the account of Thomas W. White for printing and binding 
500 copies of the Society's collections, and also for printing 22 quires of 
circular letters, amounting in the whole to $141.90, be allowed, and that 
the Treasurer be requested to discharge the same out of any surplus on 
hand, or out of any collections hereafter to be made, should such surplus 
be insufficient. 

Resolved that the Standing Committee do now adjourn. 
Jas. E. Heath,” Recg. Secretary 


XXVIII. Letter of Charles F. Osborne to James E. Heath, October 9, 1834.” 


Petersburgh, 9th Oct 1834. 


James E. Heath Esq 


Dear Sir 
I sent you today by Mr. Hobson, two vols of old newspapers,”’ which you 


stated to me would probably be acceptable to our Historical society, if you 
remain of that opinion after seeing them, do me the favour to give them the 
proper direction. 

Please accept my thanks for the volume of the Proceedings of the His- 
torical socie:y,” which you were kind enough to have sent me some months 


ago, and believe me to be Dear Sir 
With great respect Your servt 


Charles F. Osborne 
Paid Richmond 


[Addressed] James E. Heath Esq Richmond 
[Endorsed] 9. Octo 1834, Chs F. Osborne, papers not recd™ 


XXIX. Letter of William G. Minor to James E. Heath, November 8, 1834." 


W. G. Minor presents his compliments to Mr. Heath and forwards through 
him the inclosed communications to the Hist. & Phil. Soc of Virginia. 
He feels assured that to one so much connected with the taste and liter- 





85The word “Teste,” which precedes the signature of Heath, is lined out. 

86Folio Ex. 

87The Virginia Gazette, published by Alexander Purdie and John Dixon and then by Dixon 
and William Hunter in Williamsburg, January 6, 1774, to December 30, 1775. 

88Collections of the Virginia Historical & Philosophical Society . . . I (1833). 

89Q. B. Barrauch” is lined out at this point. 

The newspapers were received later, see Document XXX, post 

91Folio Er. William Garrit Minor (1806-1854), a bachelor, otealy was making his home 
with his widowed maternal grandmother Dorothea Brayne (Benger) [McWilliams] Buckner, who 
had a life estate in “Braynefield,” the home of her second husband, Captain George Buckner, from 


whom Minor was not descended. 
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ature of the state as Mr. Heath is, that these relics® of our olden time will 
not be considered as trifles, and that the pleasing and patriotic associations 
which they excite will offer an excuse for the liberty now taken. 


Braynefield Caroline Co 
Novem: 8th. 1834 


[Addressed] J. E. Heath Esqr. 


XXX. Minutes of a Meeting of the Standing Committee, December s, 
1834. 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee held on the 5th December™ 
1834. 

Mr. Gustavus A. Myers from the Sub-Committee appointed to obtain a 
suitable depository for the collections of the Society reported that the com- 
mittee had not been enabled to effect that object, whereupon 

Resolved that application be made to the Trustees of the Richmond 
Academy for permission to deposit the Books, Manuscripts, Minerals and 
other collections of the Society in the Richmond Academy when the same 
shall be completed. 

A letter was received from Thomas W. White proprietor of the “Southern 
Literary Messenger” offering to devote some portion of his periodical to the 
insertion gratuitously of such manuscripts and papers as might be selected 
by the Standing Committee, whereupon 

Resolved that the letter of Mr. White be referred to the General Meeting 
of the Society with a recommendation on the part of the Standing Commit- 
tee that the Society avail itself of his proposition to publish its proceedings 
from time to time in his Southern Literary Messenger and such of its col- 
lections as the Standing Committee may select. 

Resolved that the thanks of the Standing Committee be presented to 
Charles F. Osborne esqr for the valuable and acceptable present made by 
him to the Virginia Historical & philosophical Society of two volumes of 
the Virginia Gazette.® 

Resolved that the thanks of the Standing Committee be presented to 
Wn. G. Minor esqr. for the donations made by him to the Society and espe- 





$2Particularly a silver badge or “Token of Amity” ‘given to the King | of the Potomac Indians 
by the Virginia House of Burgesses in 1661, also an almanac printed in 1771, and some Revo- 
lutionary currency. 
Liber A1, pp. 20-21. 
4“sth Decepber” is written above “30 November” which has been lined out, 
%See Document XXVIII, ante p. 
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cially for the valuable antique Indian Medal authorized by an act of the 
House of Burgesses passed in 1661.” 

No report being recd. from the Sub committee appointed to enquire what 
measures are proper to be adopted in the admission of members, the Stand- 
ing Committee adjourned. 


Test Jas E. Heath Recd. Secy 


XXXI. Letter of Benjamin Colman to James E. Heath, December 27, 1834.” 


Sunning Hill 
Louisa, 27. Decd. 34 
Dear Sir, 
I recently purchased at a Sale 26 Vols. of the Richmond Enquirer, with 
a view of presenting them to the Va. Philo: & Antig: Soc’y. 
Will you be so kind as to inform me whether they will be acceptable? 
Yr mo: ob. servt. 
Benj. Colman 


[Addressed] To James E. Heath Esqr. Richmond Va. 
[Endorsed] 27 dec. 1834, Dr. Coleman 





~ %See Document XXIX, ante p. 
97Folio Ex. 








VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY MOVES — After sixty-six years at the Lee 
House, the Virginia Historical Society has moved its offices, library, and museum to 
Battle Abbey, 428 North Boulevard, Richmond 20, Virginia. The Lee House is 
temporarily closed. 


GRANT FOR STUDY OF INDEPENDENT HISTORICAL SOCIETIES —A 
$20,000 grant for a study of the role of the independent historical society in today's 
world was announced on February 21, 1959, by Verner W. Clapp, President of the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc. The grant is one among a number given by the 
Council for research and development with a view to solution of particular library 
problems and improvement of library services. The Council was established in 1956 
with a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

Four independent historical societies are sponsoring the study. They and their 
representatives are: Virginia Historical Society, John M. Jennings, Director, Rich- 
mond; Historical Society of Pennsylvania, R. N. Williams 2d, Director, Philadelphia; 
American Antiquarian Society, Clifford K. Shipton, Librarian, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; and Massachusetts Historical Society, Stephen T. Riley, Director, Boston. 

The study will be made by Walter Muir Whitehill, Director and Librarian of the 
Boston Athenaeum, 10/ Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. Whitehill is the 
biographer of Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King and a well-known historian. It is expected 
that his researches on historical societies will result in a book-length report that wil] be 
published. The Board of Trustees of the Boston Athenaeum has given Mr. Whitehill 
leave of absence from October 1959 for full-time work on the study. 

The study will consider the status, problems, and prospects of privately supported 
or controlled historical societies, with emphasis on their functions as important research 
institutions. When completed, the study is expected to point out the contribution such 
societies have made to the cultural life of the United States during the past century 
and a half, and to provide a basis for closer collaboration among the societies as well 
as a basis for strengthening themselves financially. 

The historical societies are the oldest “special libraries” in the United States. They 
have performed outstanding service over the years in collecting, organizing, publish- 
ing, and otherwise making available the source materials for American history. Ex- 
cluding the great Federal repositories, which have been developed in more recent 
times, the societies possess, collectively, the strongest collections of materials on 


American history in the country. 


OFFICERS REELECTED —At its meeting on February 19, 1959, the Executive 
Committee of the Virginia Historical Society reélected all officers of the Society. 


THE COMMON LAW IN AMERICA—May 17, 1959, has been designated as the 
Advent of Common Law—Jamestown 1607 Day by the Governor of Virginia. The 
Virginia State Bar will sponsor an observance of the day at Jamestown where a tablet 
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commemorating the advent of the Common Law in America wil] be dedicated in the 
Church. Addresses will be made by His Excellency J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., Governor 
of Virginia; by His Excellency Sir Harold Caccia, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., Ambassador 
of Great Britain; and by the Honorable Ross L. Malone, President of the American 
Bar Association. 


SAMUEL FRANCIS DU PONT PAPERS — The Longwood Library announces its 
sponsorship of a proposed edition of selected correspondence of Rear Admiral Samuel 
Francis Du Pont for the years 1861-1865, prepared by Rear Admiral John D. Hayes, 
U.S.N. CRet.), 1970 Fairfax Road, Annapolis, Maryland. Du Pont commanded the 
South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, and led the memorable naval attack against 
Charleston in 1863. Though the bulk of his letters is included in the large collection 
of Du Pont family papers now at Longwood, Admiral Hayes and the Director of the 
Longwood Library will welcome communications from anyone having knowledge of 
materials which exist elsewhere, and particularly letters from Du Pont to his fellow ofh- 
cers — Charles W. David, Director, Longwood Library, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. 


GEORGE HUME AND GEORGE WASHINGTON -— It has been stated that 
“There are in Frederick and other counties a number of surveys made by them [George 
Hume and George Washington] together and the records are signed ‘George Hume, 
Surveyor and George Washington, Assistant Surveyor.’” (Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, XXXVIII (1930), 120.) An unsuccessful search has been 


made for these surveys in the records of Culpeper, Frederick, Madison, Orange, and 
Spotsylvania counties, as well as in the Library of Congress and the Virginia State 
Library. If anyone knows of any evidence which will establish George Hume as a 
teacher of surveying to George Washington, he will please write to Mr. W. N. Bate, 
P. O. Box 7314, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


GRADUATE STUDY IN HISTORY -- A unique program of graduate study and 
apprenticeship in American history, designed to encourage participating students to 
make use of the research facilities available in the Jamestown-Williamsburg “historic 
triangle,” will begin this summer at the College of William and Mary. 

Arranged by the college with the coéperation of Colonial Williamsburg, the Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture, and the National Historical Park at 
Yorktown, the fourteen-month program will combine academic work for the master's 
degree with practical professional experience in one of three areas: Editing of histori- 
cal books and pamphlets, operation of an historical library, or interpretation of histori- 
cal sites. 

Three assistantships of $2,000 and two fellowships of $1,500 will be offered an- 
nually to participating students. Funds for these grants will be provided by the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, which plans to furnish $7,000 during the coming academic 
year, and by Colonial Williamsburg, which has pledged $5,000, one-half of which 
is to be used during the 1959-1960 college year and one-half during the 1960-1961 


session, 
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Significant Addresses of the Jamestown Festival, 1957. Edited by Utricn Trousetz- 
Koy. Richmond: United States Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown Celebration 
Commission, 1958. vii, 75 pp. 


Current readers as well as future historians will appreciate this attractively bound 
publication for here, within one volume, are significant — and a few not so significant 
— addresses presented during the period when Virginians and their fellow Americans 
and indeed the English-speaking population of the world paused to pay tribute to 
those Englishmen who erected a fort in the tidewater wilderness 350 years ago and 
gave birth to this nation. 

Historians and rhetoricians alike will find much of interest from reading these 
twenty-seven speeches; to the future student who may possibly be concerned with the 
role of public address in mid-twentieth-century American life this collection of ad- 
dresses, arranged in chronological order, will be valuable for they present an interesting 
contrast in style, composition, invention, and arrangement of ideas and material. Indi- 
vidual speeches are accompanied with information including the name and position of 
the orator, the date and place of presentation, and — what in most cases is too 
brief — a description of the occasion which prompted the presentation. 

Among the distinguished men whose speeches are reprinted in this publication 
are: Vice-President Richard M. Nixon, British Ambassador Sir Harold Caccia, and 
Governor Thomas B. Stanley. Among the most interesting and well-phrased speeches 
are the three presented by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Second upon her visit 
to Jamestown and Williamsburg in October 1957. Short and concise, Her Majesty's 
speeches express in the most appropriate style and sentiment the feeling of kinship and 
common ties which unite Great Britain with the Old Dominion. Among the most in- 
formative addresses are those of Wyndham B. Blanton in which he discusses colonial 
medical problems and of Spanish Ambassador José Maria de Areilza and Samuel M. 
Bemiss concerning the role of the Spanish Jesuits and adventurers who came to and 
departed from Virginia prior to the arrival of the English. 

There is a brief foreword by Director John Melville Jennings of the Virginia His- 
torical Society and a copy of the proclamation issued by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, plus a list of the members of the United States Jamestown-Williamsburg-York- 
town Celebration Commission and the Virginia 350th Anniversary Commission and 
the Act of Assembly creating the Virginia Commission. A short introduction to the 
volume including an over-all descriptive account of the Jamestown Festival, laying the 
setting for the addresses which follow, would have been a helpful addition. Some 
information concerning the criteria used in choosing this “representative selection” of 
addresses would also be of interest. 

The publication is certainly both noteworthy and praiseworthy. It is a book which 
should be placed in research libraries; it is a book which will increase in value as it 


increases with age. 
S Ratpu Harpes Rives 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
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Harvard and Virginia 1636-1958. By Ricuarp A. May. Richmond: Harvard Club of 
Virginia, 1958. xii, 116 pp. 


Tuts little book, designed to reveal the “underlying harmony, or even symphony, of 
intellectual and cultural purpose, line of pursuit, and interest — artistic, scientific, and 
economic — followed both by Virginia and Harvard over the past 300 years,” is the 
result of an extended labor of love by a Harvard man who greatly enjoys life in 
Virginia. Beginning with Harvard alumni records, and adding information derived 
from first hand knowledge of present-day Virginia, Mr. May has compiled an extra- 
ordinary record of Virginians at Harvard College and of Harvard graduates who have, 
like himself, settled in Virginia by choice. He has obviously had fun doing this, but 
he has also had the serious purpose of inspiring members of the Harvard Club of 
Virginia, of which he is president, to support the current “Program for Harvard Col- 
lege” that is engaged in raising $82,500,000. 

After a chapter on “Early Virginia and Harvard Associations,” in which Mr. May 
lists the eighty-five Virginians that attended Harvard College in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and describes the relations between Harvard and the College of William and 
Mary and the University of Virginia, he proceeds to an analysis of present-day Harvard 
alumni in Virginia and the Harvard influence on Virginia in education, politics, 
government, the professions, the arts, literature, journalism, science, agriculture, in- 
dustry, banking, transportation, sports, and other fields of serious and genial endeavor. 

Mr. May has unearthed an extraordinary number of ties between Harvard and 
Virginia, but has by no means exhausted his subject. He notes, for example, that all 
three directors of the Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williams- 
burg have been Harvard alumni, but does not name them. It is worth adding that 
Lyman Henry Butterfield, A. B. summa cum laude 1930, A. M. 1934, director from 
1951 to 1954, is now engaged at the Massachusetts Historical Society editing the 
Adams Papers for publication by the Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, and 
that the present director, Lester J. Cappon, A. M. 1925, Ph. D. 1928, migrates to 
Cambridge in the summer to direct a course in archiva] practices sponsored by Rad- 
cliffe College and the Harvard history department. 

In various directions, both institutional and personal, one can readily unearth ad- 
ditional evidence to support Mr. May’s thesis. The Alderman Library at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia owns a remarkable collection of the works of the Reverend Increase 
Mather, A. B. 1656, Acting President, Rector and President of Harvard College from 
1685 to 1701, and of his son, the Reverend Cotton Mather, A. B. 1678, Fellow of 
Harvard College 1690-1703. The great collection of Confederate imprints in the 
Boston Athenaeum owes its origin to the foresight of the historian Francis Parkman, 
A.B. 1844, LL.B. 1846, LL.D. 1889, Fellow of Harvard College 1875-1888 and a 
Trustee of the Boston Athenaeum 1858-1893. One of the most useful and graceful 
recent examples of codperation between libraries and regions occurred in 1957 when 
the Virginia State Library published Richard Harwell’s More Confederate Imprints 
as a supplement to Marjorie Lyle Crandall’s Confederate Imprints: A Check List 
Based Principally on the Collection of the Boston Athenaeum, published by the 


Athenaeum in 1955. 
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With family ties, one might observe that Archibald Cary Coolidge, A. B. summa 
cum laude 1887, LL. D. 1916, Professor of History 1908-1928, who made the Harvard 
University Library one of the great learned libraries of the world, and Julian Lowell 
Coolidge, A. B. summa cum laude 1895, LL. D. 1940, Professor of Mathematics 
1918-1940, who was the first Master of Lowell House, were great-great-grandsons of 
Thomas Jefferson, and that John Phillips Coolidge, A. B. magna cum laude 1935, 
Professor of Fine Arts and the present Director of the William Hayes Fogg Art 
Museum, is a great-great-great-grandson. 

Watter Murr Wairexiiy 
Boston Athenaeum 


The Discoveries of John Lederer, with Unpublished Letters by and about Lederer to 
Governor John Winthrop, Jr. and an Essay on the Indians of Lederer’s Discoveries 
by Doucras L. Ricurs and Wittiam P. Cummine. Edited with Notes by Wiz- 
u1aM P. Cummiunc. Charlottesville, Virginia: University of Virginia Press with the 
Wachovia Historical Society, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 1958. xii, 148 pp. 
$5.00. 


Tue University of Virginia Press has added another handsome volume to its growing 
list of imprints: this time a new edition of John Lederer’s book describing his three 
journeys of exploration, made in 1670, from the tidewater settlements of Virginia to 
the interior. Lederer, a young German scholar and student of medicine, was com- 
missioned by Governor William Berkeley to find a way through the Appalachian bar- 


rier in order to discover what was beyond. His first expedition, in March, took him 
to the Blue Ridge northwest of the present site of Charlottesville. His second ex- 
pedition, starting late in May, took him into Carolina, possibly just over the border 
into what is now South Carolina, near the Catawba River. His third expedition, 
begun in late August, took him to the Blue Ridge again, probably in the vicinity of 
Front Royal. 

The animosity of Major John Harris and his men, who accompanied Lederer on the 
first part of the second expedition, plus the slanderous accusations of the people that 
Berkeley was spending all their taxes on the “vagaries” of the German, forced 
Lederer, in the winter of 1670, to leave the Old Dominion for Maryland. He became 
a resident of Calvert County and friend of William Talbot, secretary of the province, 
who translated his account from the Latin and published it in London in 1672. In 
Maryland Lederer received citizenship and a license to trade among the Indians he 
had previously visited. The issuance of such a license is a significant illustration of 
Maryland’s assumption of Virginia's lack of jurisdiction over the Indians west of the 
settled regions. 

By 1674 Lederer had left Maryland for Connecticut where his medical skill 
brought him into contact with Governor John Winthrop the Younger. The cor- 
respondence between the two men is printed in this book for the first time. In 1675 
Lederer left New England for his home in Germany and seems never to have re- 
turned to the New World. 

Professor Cumming has done a competent editorial job on Lederer’s Discoveries. 
He has shown that Lederer deserves more credit than he has been given by previous 
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editors and historians, a point which he makes more explicitly in his recently pub- 
lished The Southeast in Early Maps. However, the essay, “The Indians of Lederer’s 
Discoveries” by Douglas L. Rights, D.D., and Mr. Cumming, which attempts to 
identify the Indian tribes mentioned by Lederer, is less satisfactory. Several important 
studies in the field have been overlooked. 

The present edition of Lederer is useful but not definitive. We, at last, however, 
begin to learn who John Lederer really was and why Virginians should be grateful to 
him now as they were not two hundred and eighty-nine years ago. 


Witcoms E. Wasusurn 


Smithsonian Institution 


North Carolina Governors, 1585-1958: Brief Sketches. By Bera G. Crasrree. 
Raleigh: State Department of Archives and History, 1958. xiv, 137 pp. $1.50. 


Tuts attractive, inexpensive little book will fill a long-felt need in many a library, 
especially in the public schools. It offers, in a page or so to each, the basic facts about 
North Carolina’s ninety-one governors from the earliest settlement to the present. The 
book was prepared largely as a convenient answer to the frequent requests of school 
children and librarians for information on the governors of North Carolina. The 
author is an editorial assistant in the publications division of the Department of Ar- 
chives and History in Raleigh. 

Miss Crabtree begins with Ralph Lane and John White, who ruled the short-lived 
colonies established on Roanoke Island late in the sixteenth century. Then follow the 
thirty leaders responsible to the Lords Proprietors or the King between 1663 and 1775, 
and the fifty-nine state governors since Independence. A portrait accompanies each 
sketch if one is available, and there is a list of references for each individual plus a 
general bibliography. Contributing greatly to the usefulness of the volume is a seven- 
page table that gives for each governor, so far as the facts are known, his date of 
birth, birthplace, residence, occupation, term of office, date of death, place of burial, 
and political affiliation. There is no index. 

These brief sketches are based chiefly on secondary materials, particularly longer 
biographical pieces and state histories. In view of the strict space limitations, the 
author scores well on accuracy, balance, judgment, and readability. Errors noted by 
this reviewer are few in number and not of great importance. 

North Carolina Governors of course affords much incidental information on co- 
lonia] and state history. For instance, one may read — briefly, to be sure — about the 
Virginia origin of the first permanent settlements, the one-time dominance of Quakers 
in the colony, construction of houses in the early eighteenth century, piracy, the 
coming of the Moravians and the Scots, east-west sectionalism, advances in education, 
interest in internal improvements and railroads, the campaign for better care of the 
insane, and twentieth-century progressivism. 

But the governors themselves are the stars of the book. Readers will enjoy meeting, 
among others, tyrannical Seth Sothel and benevolent John Archdale of the distant 
seventeenth century; Gabriel Johnston, who served a record eighteen years, and James 


Hasell, who collected books, during the colony's royal period; able, liberal John 
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Branch, who became a member of Congress, Secretary of the Navy, and governor of 
Florida Territory; John Owen, who “might have been President” had he not declined 
the offer of nomination as William Henry Harrison’s running mate; and Cameron 
Morrison and Kerr Scott, whose highway construction programs attracted national 
attention. 

At least eight of North Carolina’s chief executives were born in Virginia, among 


them the present governor, Luther H. Hodges. 
Sruart Nosiin 


North Carolina State College 


Washington and the American Revolution. By Esmonp Wricut. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. 192 pp. $2.50. 


George Washington: Man and Monument. By Marcus Cunuirre. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1958. xiv, 234 pp. $4.00. 


Tue reader is likely to approach these two volumes with a special curiosity. It is to 
see what mid-twentieth-century British scholarship has to say about the leader of the 
most conspicuous eighteenth-century struggle against British colonial rule. For here 
are new studies of George Washington by two British historians who have specialized 
in American subjects and have studied and taught in America. 

Esmond Wright, author of Washington and the American Revolution, was a Com- 


monwealth Fund Fellow at the University of Virginia for two years just before 
World War II. He served in the War as a British officer in the Middle East. At the 
end of the War he became a member of the faculty of the University of Glasgow 
where he is now Professor of Modern History. He has also been a visiting professor 
in the United States at Johns Hopkins, Tennessee, and Minnesota. 

Marcus Cunliffe, author of George Washington: Man and Monument, was also a 
Commonwealth Fund Fellow in the United States, studying at Yale, and during the 
War he also served as a British officer. He is a member of the faculty of the University 
of Manchester, and has recently visited the United States as a Fellow at the Center 
for Advance Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, California. 

Both Mr. Wright and Mr. Cunliffe appreciate the virtues of clarity and felicity in 
undertaking to write for an audience larger than an academic circle. Mr. W right has 
earlier published A Short History of Our Own Times (1919-1950) in the inexpensive 
British series of Thrift Books, and Mr. Cunliffe’s Literature of the United States in 
the Penguin series has sold some fifty thousand copies. In their books on Washington 
they both add to their scholarship a lively style. 

Biography, to be sure, has, as a form, its own challenges and problems which can 
be met and successfully solved in various ways for various subjects. Mr. Cunliffe sees 
as the problem central to an understanding of Washington in our time the penetration 
of the accumulated layers of myth, of legend —the “monument” of Mr. Cunliffe’s 
title — which have clustered about the man. “Washington has become not merely a 
mythical figure,” he writes, “but a myth of suffocating dullness, the victim of civic 
elephantiasis.” It is his hope to strike through the monument to show “a mortal man 
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in an ennobling but bewildering time, for whom tomorrow was a problem and next 
year an enigma.” 

While the difficulty of seeing the man behind the legend is aggravated in the case 
of Washington, it is by no means unique to his case. It is not essentially different 
from that which Catherine Drinker Bowen considered, in her little book The Writing 
of Biography, in speaking of John Adams and “the flood of pompous ancestral rhetoric, 
the stately thick brocaded curtain that two centuries have drawn between us and our 
subject. ” In the division of biographical techniques into “the critical” and “the narra- 
tive” suggested in that work by Miss Bowen, a highly skilled practitioner of the latter, 
both Mr. Cunliffe and Mr. Wright are practitioners of the former. (“In the critical 
form,” in her words, “the author remains always present, stands as it were beside the 
reader, telling him what to think.”) 

Mr. Cunliffe, indeed, seems very much in evidence even for an author who can 
be expected to be always at the reader’s elbow. “What I have sought to do,” he has 
written, “is combine the essential biographical information with as much interpretive 
comment as possible.” The effect is a little like one of those tours on which the 
guide, sparkling and stimulating, is remembered longer than anything he points out. 
In an opening chapter Mr. Cunliffe considers various faces of the Washington myth. 
He then traces the outline of Washington’s career and comments on it in three 
brisk chapters, one on Washington’s years before the Revolution, one on the General, 
and one on the President. He concludes with a chapter on “The Whole Man.” Mr. 
Cunliffe’s five chapters together are less a sustained biography in any customary sense 
than a group of biographical essays. The fault in this is one which John A. Garraty has 
hinted at in his useful book The Nature of Biography: “Every effective biographer has 
had to combine materials topically in order to reduce the complexities of existence to 
understandable form. But a topical biography is only a collection of essays. The 
thread of development is vital if reality is to be approximated.” 

Mr. Wright, too, recognizes the challenge faced by the biographer of Washington 
who seeks “to find again the man inside the myth,” but he does not belabor the difi- 
culty as does Mr. Cunliffe. Mr. Wright’s conclusion in regard to this is much the 
same as that to which Mr. Cunliffe also comes after considerably more wrestling with 
the problem. Mr. Wright writes: “The striking feature of Washington’s years as 
soldier and as President is the extent of the identity of his own career with his 
country’s cause. To study his life is to study his country’s history — and to appreciate 
the single- mindedness that was the product of the planter’s code. In attempting to 
penetrate to the man behind the myth, it is not necessary, therefore, to postulate, as 
some recent biographers have done, that he was different from what he seemed, that 
he was ‘really’ complex and involved. Washington was fortunate in his simplicity and 
in his straightforwardness; his gift of silence may have given depth and a sense of 
mystery to his personality, but it was not hiding anything. It has, however, helped 
to establish him, God-like and aniconic, in the popular imagination.” 

Mr. Wright's portrait of Washington, similarly, benefits from the basic simplicity 
and straightforwardness of his biographical method. The “thread of development” 
is clearly and firmly sustained throughout a chronological account of Washington’s 
life. Mr. Wright is at the reader’s elbow with a word of interpretation when the 
reader needs it but he is always unobtrusive. He synthesizes the results of the most 
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recent Washington research and presents the whole with attention to balance and 
proportion and felicity of style. 

Mr. Wright's life of Washington is one of a biographical series under the general 
editorship of A. L. Rowse, All Souls College, Oxford. In an Introduction Mr. Rowse 
explains the approach of the series: “The key idea of this series, and what distin- 
guishes it from any other that has appeared, is the intention by way of a biography 
of a great man to open up a significant historical theme; for example, Cromwell and 
the Puritan Revolution, or Lenin and the Russian Revolution.” Washington's 
career is one with which this approach yields what must be close to its maximum 
rewards. The other side of the coin is that Washington himself comes through most 
clearly when considered in these terms. Washington and the American Revolution 
is a happy junction of author and subject and biographical method which has re- 
sulted in an altogether admirable brief biography for the general reader. 


Francis CoLEMAN RosENBERGER 
Alexandria, Virginia 


The End of North’s Ministry, 1780-1782. By lan R. Curistre. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1958. xiii, 429 pp. $8.50. 

The End of North's Ministry 1780-1782 is the second work to appear in the pro- 

jected multi-volume series England in the Age of the American Revolution, edited 

by Sir Lewis Namier and intended eventually to cover the thirty years 1754-1784. 

Already published in that series is John Brooke’s The Chatham Administration 


1766-1768. These two volumes and the several others that are to follow are designed 
as a continuation of the study of politics provided for the early years of the reign of 
George III by Sir Lewis Namier thirty years ago in his one-volume study England 
in the Age of the American Revolution. A revised version of that study wil] soon 
be reprinted under a new title, Newcastle and Bute, for inclusion in this series. 
When completed, this series promises to provide a more exhaustive analysis of the 
political system and a more detailed account of political events and constitutional 
developments than exists for any other segment of the history of the English-speak- 
ing world. 

In the volume under review, Ian R. Christie, Lecturer in Modern History at 
University College, London, has done an excellent job of detailed historical research. 
Using Namier’s familiar techniques of structural analysis, he has combined a chron- 
ological narrative of the political events of the last two years of the North ministry 
with a penetrating description of the structure of politics and the composition of 
Parliament after the general election of 1780. 

Perhaps his most important contribution is his painstaking examination of the 
backgrounds and connections of each M. P. That examination has enabled him to 
reconstruct political alignments and to give the first reasonably precise account of the 
composition and membership of the several political parties during the closing years 
of the American Revolution. He found that, although the American war had given 
continuity to party groupings, the nature of the parties was not greatly different 
from what it had been earlier in the reign. Parties were still only loosely organized 
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factions based largely upon personal, family, or official connections. On the surface 
there appared to be only two parties, but in reality there were seven major party 
formations, three for government and four in opposition, plus smal] family groups 
of twos and threes on both sides of the house and a significant group of “independent 
gentlemen” who voted largely on principle and conviction. The opposition was 
grouped loosely around the Marquis of Rockingham, whose followers constituted 
the largest single opposition party. Christie also discovered that there was no validity 
to the opposition’s frequently repeated charge between 1770 and 1782 that the in- 
fluence of the Crown was increasing, that in fact the administration actually had a 
few less seats at its disposal in 1780 than it had had in 1761. 

Particularly interesting to American readers will be Christie’s account of the 
effect of events in America upon British politics. Indeed, not the least important 
of a series of favorable circumstances that caused the North ministry to decide to 
hold an early election in the fall of 1780 was the news of initial British victories in 
South Carolina. In the election itself there were more politics and more contested 
elections than were usual in eighteenth-century Britain, and American policy was 
one of two main issues. And, despite the fact that the opposition was caught off 
guard by the surprise dissolution of Parliament and the sudden election, the govern- 
ment found itself slightly weaker in the new Parliament than it had been in the 
old one, in part, Christie supposes, because of concern among the electorate over 
affairs in America. It was chiefly the favorable turn of events in the Carolinas that 
buoyed up the sagging fortunes of the North administration after the election of 
1780, causing people to lose interest in economical reform and enabling the admin- 
istration to maintain a comfortable majority in the House of Commons. Similarly, 
it was an unfavorable turn of events in America — Cornwallis’ decisive defeat at 
Yorktown — that united the opposition on the question of ending the war, compelled 
George III to abandon the war, and forced the resignation of the North ministry on 
March 20, 1782. Although Christie is not particularly concerned with the effect of 
the course of British politics upon events in America, it is clear from his narrative 
that if the opposition had been too weak or too disunited after Yorktown to force 
George III to give up the war, the struggle in America might have been pursued 
indefinitely and American history might have taken a somewhat different course. 

The book contains several valuable charts and two interesting appendices, one 
describing the sources used to determine the political affiliations of members and 
the other containing the critical division lists of February and March 1782 just be- 
fore the fall of North’s ministry. It is unfortunate that the book contains no bibli- 
ography. Inclusion of one would have been most helpful to scholars of the period. 


Jack P. Greene 
Michigan State University 


Entangling Alliance: Politics & Diplomacy Under George Washington. By ALEXAN- 
per DeConpve. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1958. xv, 536 pp. $7.50. 


Tus work, for all of its ambitious subtitle, is really a detailed account of the deteri- 
oration of Franco-American relations during Washington’s administration as Presi- 
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dent. Professor DeConde, author of Herbert Hoover's Latin-American Policy (Stan- 
ford, 1951) and an associate professor of history at the University of Michigan, ac- 
quits himself credibly in his first full-length essay into America’s earlier diplomatic 
history and therein throws some new light on the forces behind the dissolution of the 
United States’s first foreign alliance. 

Where many authors have attributed this breakdown in relations to the impact 
of the French Revolution and, in particular, to American revulsion against the Jacobin 
Reign of Terror, DeConde has stressed factors which antedated the fall of the Bastille. 
Among these were the pro-British overtones and implications of Alexander Hamilton’s 
financial policy; the failure of French merchants to capture the American consumer 
market in the years after 1783 and the continued preference of the Americans them- 
selves, wel] after Yorktown, for English-made goods; and the persistent interest in 
the recovery of the trans-Mississippi West (a veritable Louisiana irredenta long after 
1763) shown by the French government and its agents. The Revolution in Paris, 
principally because its course involved the First Republic in war with Britain, exerted 
additional strains on a relationship that was already subject to considerable tension 
and thus hastened the end of an alliance which many influential Americans were 
already finding unnecessary and embarrassing. 

As its subtitle indicates, the work is concerned with politics as well as diplomacy 
and, above all, with the interaction between the two. In this retelling of the struggle 
of Anglophile (or Francophobe) Federalists with Anglophobe (or Francophile) Re- 
publicans, Professor DeConde is equally critical of both parties. He depicts in con- 
siderable and uncomplimentary detail the anti-French maneuvers of Hamilton, whom 
he unhesitatingly identifies as the real architect of Washington's foreign policy, and 
his portrait of Hamilton’s titular chief is far less flattering than the one found in the 
pages of Douglas S. Freeman et al. Washington is shown here to have been far too 
sensitive to criticism of his administration’s policies, much more biased in his attitudes 
towards the issues of his day then claims of non-partisanship on his behalf would in 
dicate, and far too much under the influence of his Secretary of the Treasury. 

The author is as critical, however, of Republican efforts to salvage the alliance as 
he is of Federalist attempts to sabotage it. He is particularly severe in his treatment 
of Jefferson and tends to interpret most of the latter's political actions as moves in 
a personal vendetta with Hamilton. As for DeConde’s brief discussion of the “Sam- 
sons and Solomons” letter to Philip Mazzei, wherein he represents Jefferson as letting 
his “pen cut into Washington personally,” one can only say that it pretty faithfully 
follows the traditional Federalist line. 

But these adverse judgments tend, to a large extent, to counteract each other, and 
the most serious flaw of the work lies in its organization. Abandoning the conven- 
tional chronological pattern for a topical one, Professor DeConde has discussed differ- 
ent aspects of the same subject in different parts of the book. Thus he has approached 
Jay’s Treaty, as he says, “along three different avenues,” one of which is separated 
from the other two by more than 200 pages. The intervening portion of the text is 
given over to an analysis of Franco-American commercial relations prior to 1793 and 
to accounts of the exploits, in Philadelphia and Paris respectively, of those two trans 
atlantic troublemakers, France’s Edmond Charles Genet and America’s Gouverneur 
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Morris. Surely these “avenues” did not have to be placed so far apart; surely many 
readers will feel irritation as they reassemble the chronological jigsaw puzzle that 
results from the author's system of dispersal. 

Factual errors are few, and most of them are unimportant. The statement on page 

28 that Jefferson, while Minister to France, “made his house a center for the diplo- 
matic set,” flies in the face of evidence presented by some of the author's own sources, 
particularly Beatrix Davenport's edition of Morris's Diary of the French Revolution. 

The documentation is, up to a point, full and detailed. The footnotes are profuse 
in number, extensive in content, and are located in the proper places — at the bottom 
of the page where they belong. Unaccountably, however, there is no bibliography, 
and the surnames of the various authors and editors cited in the notes are interred — 
in proper alphabetical order, to be sure — in the index. This is a most nove] device 
and, as far as scholarly publications are concerned, it should remain so. 

In spite of these imperfections in format, Entangling Alliance is an interesting and 
valuable work, and it provides some fresh and provocative insights into the period 
with which it deals. Ending as it does with Washington’s retirement early in the 
crucial year of 1797, the story presented here is, however, an incomplete one. It may 
be hoped, dhesefem, that Professor DeConde will continue his labors in this quarter 
of Clio’s vineyard and that his next book will be a study of “Politics & Diplomacy 
Under the First Adams.” Since the sequei of the dismantlement of the French alli- 
ance was an undeclared but costly (and internally divisive) war, it might even be 
suggested that the new volume be entitled The Perils of Disentanglement. 


WituraM H. Garngs, Jr. 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson 


The Life and Works of Edward Greene Malbone, 1777-1807. By Rue Parpee Tot- 
MAN. New York: The New-York Historical Society, 1958. xxiii, 322 pp. $10.00. 


Tus excellent volume, by a former Director of the National Museum of Fine Arts, 
provides an exhaustive study of the life and work of a distinguished American minia- 
turist. It is a book which has long been needed, for the quality of the artist’s work 
was never surpassed in this country in his chosen medium. Even abroad he had few 
equals. Among these was Richard Cosway, who with his lovely and clever wife en- 
joyed the friendship of Thomas Jefferson, while the latter was our Minister to Paris. 

It was one of the tragedies of American art that the distinguished portrait painter 
and miniaturist, Edward Greene Malbone died at the early age of twenty-nine. Had 
he been allowed to finish his career, he might well have achieved an outstanding 
international reputation. At any rate, the details of his short life are covered in the 
present study, and the author has uncovered much new material, which will be of 
interest to the art historian as well as the general reader. There is also a valuable 
catalogue of the works of the artist, which has been copiously illustrated. The pub- 
lishers have been very generous in providing illustrations, which add so much to the 
usefulness of such a work. There is a handsome portrait of Malbone in color, used as 
a frontispiece, but the striking color reproduction of Robert Macomb, inset in the 
cover, is unfortunately blurred in outline in this reviewer's copy. 
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Through the generosity of John Davis Hatch, Jr., Director of the Norfolk, Virginia, 
Museum, who wrote a foreword, it has been possible to include Malbone’s account 
book, which is a valuable source of information. It contains a listing of the artist's 
expenditures and receipts from 1801 to 1806. Except for an equally rare listing of 
Sully’s portraits, this account book is one of the unique finds in American art. There 
is also a useful preface by Theodore Bolton and an excellent bibliography. 


Freperick Doveron NicHo.s 
University of Virginia 


The Life and Times of Sir Archie: The Story of America’s Greatest Thoroughbred, 
1805-1833. By Exrzasera Amis CaMERoN BiancHarp and Manty Wape WELL- 
MAN. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1958. xiii, 232 pp. $5.00. 


ALTHOUGH sporting circles rarely agree, many will concur with Mrs. Blanchard and 
Mr. Wellman that Sir Archie was the greatest American thoroughbred stallion of his 
own, and possibly of all time. To the authors’ convincing proof of their conclusion is 
appended endorsement by Alexander Mackay-Smith, editor of that fine sporting jour- 
nal, The Chronicle. 

Got in 1805 by imported Diomed out of Castianira, Sir Archie was descended from 
the best registered English stock: Florizel, Rockingham, and the Godolphin Arabian. 
Castianira was imported to Virginia by Colonel John Tayloe of “Mount Airy,” who 
bred her on shares with Captain Archibald Randolph of Cumberland County. In 
1807 they sold the colt to Ralph Wormeley of “Rosegill.” 

Races were then customarily decided by the best two of three four-mile heats. In 
1808, after Wormeley entered Sir Archie for Washington and Richmond sweep- 
stakes, the colt contracted distemper. The sixteen-hand bay did not recover sufh- 
ciently to place at Washington, but he made a good third in one of the heats at Rich- 
mond. After that race, Colonel William Johnson bought Sir Archie for $1,500 and 
took him to his home in Warren County, North Carolina, where the Colonel's inti- 
mates had dubbed him the Napoleon of the Turf. Although Sir Archie lost his next 
race, the first for Johnson, the Colonel's challenge for a rematch with the winner was 
refused. Thereafter, as a four- and five-year-old, Sir Archie won his next four races, 
driving from the field all competition between the James River and Albemarle Sound. 

General William R. Davie of Halifax, North Carolina, purchased Sir Archie in 

1809 for $5,000 and placed him at stud at forty dollars a leap, a fee higher than any 
before commanded by an American-bred. When the big bay stallion was sold in 
1818 to William Amis of “Mowfield,” Northampton County, North Carolina, to 
settle a large debt, Sir Archie’s stud fee had risen to fifty dollars. Between 1810 and 
1832, Sir Archie covered more than eighty mares and sired more than three hundred 
and sixty-six colts and fillies. In 1819 his get won more than forty races; in 1823, at 
least forty-five; and in 1832, at least twenty-four. Prominent among his get were: 
Sir Charles, Timoleon, Lady Lightfoot, Henry, and Walk-in-the-Water. His line was 
further established in the second generation by Boston, Trifle, and Lexington. Through 
the last-named, Man o’War was descended from Sir Archie. 
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This “Life and Times” biography of a stallion is enriched by anecdotes not only 
of his rivals, mares, and progeny, but also of people. Owners, breeders, trainers, race- 
track touts, and even politicians find a place in this work. Local historians often 
refuse to see beyond political boundaries, but the authors here prefer to ignore the 
Virginia-Carolina dividing line in their consideration of the Roanoke River basin 
between 1808 and 1832 — the common home of Sir Archie, John Randolph of Roa- 
noke, and Nathaniel Macon. Although Randolph once disparaged Sir Archie’s pedi- 
gree, he sent prize mares to join the court outside the stallion’s mahogany stall. The 
big bay’s success at stud even became a minor cause for arguments which culminated 
in the North Carolina political feud between adherents of Jesse A. Bynum and Robert 
Potter. Before the bitterness subsided, there had been libels, thrashings, duels, and 
stuffed ballot boxes. 

Mr. Wellman has shaped Mrs. Blanchard’s research into a fictionalized biography 
which, although it lacks specific footnotes, collects into appendices chapter-by-chapter 
citations and bibliography. The University of North Carolina’s extensive Blanchard 
Collection is the only source of manuscripts cited. Because Randolph of Roanoke 
figures prominently in this work, it is unfortunate that his annotated racing library 
at the Virginia Historical Society was not consulted. 

The Life and Times of Sir Archie will delight horse-lovers, local historians of the 
Virginia-Carolina borderland, and general readers. Few would be so fastidious that 
they would deny to it a place near Fairfax Harrison’s more scholarly and literary The 
Equine F.F.V.’s and The Roanoke Stud. Furthermore, if one considers the impor- 
tance of horse breeding before 1914, this is a worthwhile contribution to the broader 
social history of America. 

Grorce GREEN SHACKELFORD 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Marriage Notices, Obituaries and Items of Genealogical Interest in The Cape 
Fear Recorder, The Peoples Press and The Wilmington Advertiser From Aug. 26, 
1829 to Dec. 24, 1833 (Abstracted). Compiled and edited by Lewis Pamir Hatt. 
Wilmington, N. C.: Lewis Philip Hall, 1958. 27, 3 pp. $5.00. 


Tue local newspaper is one of the most revealing sources of information about the 
past of a community. Historians have long been aware of this fact, but the average 
genealogist has made little use of newspapers in obtaining vital statistics and bio- 
graphical data which are so important in his work. The primary reasons for this are, 
perhaps, the absence of any known copy of many issues of the newspapers printed in 
smaller towns and the diffusion of others among many libraries, none of which has a 


complete run of issues. 

Mr. Hall’s volume is a welcome addition to the relatively small bibliography of 
abstracts of newspaper items from the nineteenth century. Some progress has been 
made in publishing local notices from colonial and early Federal newspapers, but the 
abstracting of notices after 1800 is stil] an open field. Even the very helpful series of 
Marriage and Death Notices from various Raleigh newspapers published by the 
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North Carolina State Library is no more than an index, the scope of which is limited 
by its title. 

All of the marriage and obituary notices from the issues of The Cape Fear Recorder, 
The Peoples Press, and The Wilmington Advertiser examined by Mr. Hall have 
been included in this volume, together with a number of the more interesting of the 
local notices and advertisements. There are references to runaway Negro slaves, the 
races at Wilmington, a slave uprising in Duplin County, the launching of a steam- 
boat, militia promotions and musters, and the sale of washing machines. 

Only a few of the advertisements printed in the newspaper appear to have been 
included, however. The basis for selection is not readily evident since it would appear 
that an advertisement printed September 30, 1829, in which Ann Jenkin and James 
Jenkin of Georgetown, S. C., sought to dispose of their interest in the estate of the 
late Duncan McLeran of Fayetteville, is also of genealogical interest. 

On the first several pages there are a number of obituaries in which the age of the 
deceased has not been copied exactly. Mrs. Eliza N. Leonard, for example, was in the 
36th year of her age, not aged 36, when she died (page 1). The accuracy of transcrip- 
tion in some other items also is doubtful. 

The excellent index and a detailed map of the Cape Fear region increase the use- 
fulness of the book. 


Joun Frepericxk Dorman 


Washington, D. C. 


Cities and Camps of the Confederate States. By FrrzGeratp Ross. Edited by Ricu 
arp Barxspace Harwexr. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1958. xxii, 
262 pp. $4.50. 

A proFessionat English soldier, FitzGerald Ross, visited the United States during the 

fall, winter, and spring months of 1863-1864, spending most of his time in the South- 

ern states. He kept records of what he saw, or more accurately what he thought he 
saw and wanted to see, and his narrative was originally published in 1864 in Black- 
wood's Edinburgh Magazine. 

Richard B. Harwell, Executive Secretary of the Association of College and Research 
Librarians, has edited in scholarly fashion a republication of the narrative. A year 
ago Mr. Harwell ably edited The Confederate Reader, and in the Introduction he 
said that the “record left by these printed evidences of Confederate life is the truest 
record of the war.” In this deduction Mr. Harwell most unfortunately indicated an 
overly sympathetic attitude toward the Confederacy and sanctioned a one-sided con- 
cept of history. It is to be regretted that the editor has made the same mistake in the 
Preface and in the Introduction of Cities and Camps of the Confederate States, for 
while stating that Mr. Ross gave an “honest (though over-sympathetic) picture of the 
Confederacy,” Mr. Harwell also contends that Mr. Ross’ narrative can be read “for 
instruction.” The editor should have specifically stated, for both books, that the con 
tents constituted pro-Confederate propaganda, certainly not a very accurate contem 
porary version of the South during the War. 
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Cities and Camps of the Confederate States provides several hours of interesting 
and illuminating reading. History, however, takes a beating. It is quite revealing 
to find out that “none of the Confederate soldiers ever touch spirits,” that the Union 
should have had the audacity to have protested to England against her sale of com- 
merce raiders to the South, that the United States was more vulnerable to attack 
from Canada than was that country from the United States, that the Federal blockade 
of the South’s seacoast constituted a military liability to Lincoln’s government, that 
the author “never in the South heard an unpleasant remark made about the people 
of England,” and that Gettysburg was a Confederate victory. 

These are but a few samples of what the editor considers “one of the finest and 
most informative of the relatively few inclusive records left by outside observers of 
the Confederacy in its own time.” It is quite possible to change one’s concept of the 
War between the States from reading Mr. Ross’ narrative. It represents a typical 
Englishman’s view of what he wanted to see in the United States during our Civil 
War. To him the South represented all that was good, the Union much that was bad. 

If one approaches this book with the full realization that the contents, both factual 
and interpretive, are quite distorted, to say the least, it can be read to some advantage. 


G.Lenn Curtiss SMITH 
Madison College 


Is That Lineage Right? By Jean SrerHenson and others. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 1958. 61 pp. $0.50. 


A RAPIDLY growing organization, to whose registrar general come annually for verifi- 
cation thousands of lineage papers, has decided that more effort should be expended 
at the point of origin and less at the destination. This excellent booklet is the out- 
come of this decision. Its purpose is to train “persons in the verification of lineage 
papers submitted as applications for membership in the Society.” Such verification 
begins with the registrar of the chapter in which the papers are submitted, hence the 
book is primarily to aid chapter registrars. 

There are two parts: “Verification Procedure,” and “Aids to Verification” with a 
brief appendix. 

In Part I the discussion of evidence is of general interest. The statement is made 
that dates and places of birth, death, and marriage of persons named in the lineage 
must be proved by evidence. “The basic rule is: ‘Every fact must be proved by the 
best evidence possible under the circumstances of the particular case.’” Evidence 
falls into five classes listed in the order of their importance: primary, collateral, sec- 
ondary, circumstantial and reported. It is pertinently observed that “Hearsay . . . is 
not evidence.” 

It is in Part II, “Aids to Verification,” that the greatest number of hard-to-find facts 
have been assembled. Everyone can find something of value under one or more of 
the headings: “Census Records, Federal and State”; “Pension and Bounty Land 
Records; Revolutionary War and War of 1812”; “Vital Records”; “Maps”; and “Bibli- 
ographies, indexes and other reference books.” 
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The National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution has over 2,800 
chapters, each with its own registrar. This booklet compiled by a committee headed 
by Doctor Jean Stephenson is the first issued in such a complete form for the aid and 
guidance of these registrars. It is complete since it shows both what is needed to 
prove a lineage and where this information can be secured. So attractively are the 
facts presented that the general reader will gain much from perusing it. 

A great deal of money is spent yearly for genealogical research of varying degrees 
of goodness and badness. The American Society of Genealogists, of which Doctor 
Stephenson is a valued member, has often deplored the fact that anyone, with or 
without training, can advertise as a genealogist. The prospective client has no way 
of knowing in advance who does good research and who does not, and often employs 
a genealogist at random and without criteria for judging the quality of the work done 
for him. If he could read this booklet, the client would have a much clearer idea of 
what he wished and of what he was getting. 

We are grateful to Doctor Stephenson and her committee for providing us with an 
invaluable reference book. 

Martua W. Hipen 
Newport News, Virginia 


Genealogy and Local History: An Archival and Bibliographical Guide. Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois: Genealogical Associates, Post Office Box 546, 1958. ii, 95 pp. Mimeo- 


graphed. $5.00. 


As the subtitle indicates, this book is intended primarily as a guide to manuscript and 
printed sources useful in compiling genealogy and local history. There is, however, 
a twelve-page introduction addressed to the beginning genealogist. The most interest- 
ing feature of this section is an ingenious system for numbering one’s ancestors, 
although the device is not likely to prove popular with lady genealogists who are 
allergic to mathematics. Persons experienced in climbing family trees may question 
the practicality of the advice for the beginner when they note that Hint No. 2 sends 
him scurrying off to search the national census records and not even the final hint 
suggests that he might stop in at the county courthouse before departing for Wash- 
ington. Not until page 7 does the author get around to mentioning that wills and 
deeds can be found at the courthouse, and then he gives no indication of how much 
family information is revealed in these documents. Virginia genealogists, at least, 
must resist this trend to centralizing everything in Washington. 

The portion of the book intended as a guide to source material brings together a 
wide variety of information, some of which may be useful to any researcher. There 
are, for example, directions as to where to write in each state and territory for birth 
and death certificates and marriage licenses, as well as indications of what records are 
supposed to be found in each place. Collections of potential genealogical value in the 
National Archives are described, with an explanation of how much information can 
be obtained from each one by correspondence. Also included is a report on genealogi- 
cal sources in Great Britain which may be consulted by mail. 
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More than half the book is devoted to a tightly packed bibliography, which is rather 
difficult to use, partly because entries are separated merely by semicolons, and partly 
because many different types of books are brought together in a single alphabetization. 
In the section devoted to individual states and territories more classification is at- 
tempted. For each state are listed libraries, guides to archives, name indexes, bibli- 
ographies, books on wars, and all other books. Along with the books are many articles 
resurrected from the oblivion of minor periodicals and annual reports. 

It is easy to find fault with any bibliography, especially with one like this where 
the principle of selection is not readily apparent. Librarians at the Virginia Historical 
Society and elsewhere will probably protest when they learn that the three libraries 
listed for Virginia are the State Library and the public libraries at Lynchburg and 
Danville. The bibliography in the Horn Book of Virginia History would probably be 
more useful to anyone than the 1875 catalogue of the library by the Hon. Thos. H. 
Wynne, and Bradshaw's massive History of Prince Edward County certainly deserves 
a place among the other local histories mentioned. 

Nevertheless, even the expert on Virginia history is likely to find here a few items 
which he has overlooked, and the listings under the other states seem to be equally 
comprehensive, if not discriminating. If one needs a bibliography on local history 
and genealogy covering all the states and territories, this is probably the best available. 


Marvin W. ScuLeceL 
Longwood College 





PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting, January 19, 1959 





Tue Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical Society was held in the Lee Camp 
Gallery of Battle Abbey, Richmond, Virginia, at 3:30 p.m., Monday, January 19, 1959. 

The President, Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, called the meeting to order by ringing 
the old bell of St. John’s Church. Mr. John Melville Jennings, Recording Secretary, 
recorded the minutes. 

On motion duly made and seconded the minutes for the Annual Meeting held 
January 20, 1958, which were published in the April 1958 issue of the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography (LXVI, 228-250), were approved unanimously. 

The President then called for the reports of the various standing and special com- 
mittees, which were submitted as follows: 


Library Committee — Dr. B. Randolph Wellford, Chairman. 

Publications Committee — Mr. Francis L. Berkeley, in the absence of Mr. Virginius 
Dabney, Chairman. 

Lee House Committee — Mr. Stewart Bryan, Jr., Chairman. 

Battle Abbey Committee — Mr. Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman. 

Virginia House Committee — General William F. Tompkins, Chairman. 

Membership Committee — Mr. Robert Hill Carter, in the absence of Mr. J. Ambler 
Johnston, Chairman. 

Finance and Special Gifts Committees — Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss, Chairman. 

Building Committee — Mr. Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman. 

Lee House Disposition Committee — Mr. Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman. 


The President then read his report to the Society. 

On motion duly made and seconded the several committee reports and the report 
of the President were approved and ordered printed in the Virginia Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography as appendices of the proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 

On motion duly made and seconded the actions of the Officers and the Executive 
Committee as recorded in the minute book of the Society were approved. 

Judge Sterling Hutcheson, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, made the 
following report: 

“Your Nominating Committee takes pleasure in nominating the following persons 
to serve as members of the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society 
for the three-year terms of office commencing this date, January 19, 1959: 


Wyndham B. Blanton, Richmond, Virginia. 
Robert Hill Carter, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, Newport News, Virginia. 
George H. Jamerson, Richmond, Virginia. 

David J. Mays, Richmond, Virginia. 

Archibald G. Robertson, Richmond, Virginia. 
Alexander H. Sands, Richmond, Virginia. 

Earl G. Swem, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Srerutinc Hutcueson, Chairman 
Janz P. B. Lama 
Resecca Y. WILLIAMS” 


Because the President was among those nominated he relinquished the chair to the 
senior Vice President, Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon. 

On motion duly made and seconded the persons nominated were unanimously 
elected. 

The President resumed the chair. 

The President then said: 


“For the past year our General Policy and Planning Committee has been engaged 
in a revision of the By-Laws governing the Executive Committee. This action was 
prompted by a desire to reorganize the framework of our subcommittee system and 


define the responsibilities of our various officers on a more functional basis in anticipa- 
tion of the Society’s expanded activities when it is quartered in our new building. 
During the course of the project, we discovered that certain changes involving mainly 
the titles of our officers would have to be effected in the Society's Constitution before 
the proposed By-Laws can be adopted. That basic document was accordingly revised 
insofar as these minor points were concerned, and the revisions were approved by 
the Executive Committee at its meeting on December 18, 1958, at which time it 
unanimously recommended that the Society adopt the revised Constitution at its 
Annual Meeting today. Copies of the revised Constitution have been distributed 
throughout the room, but I will now call upon David J. Mays, Chairman of the 
Policy and Planning Committee, to present the Constitution to you.” 


Mr. Mays explained the changes in the Constitution and the reasons for adopting 
them. He then moved the adoption of the revised Constitution. His motion was duly 
seconded and the question was called for. 

The new Constitution was unanimously adopted and ordered to be printed in the 
April 1959 issue of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 

The President recognized Mr. Eppa Hunton, IV, who presented the following 
resolution which was duly seconded and unanimously adopted: 


“TO THE BERMUDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


“On the occasion of the three-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of 
Somer’s Islands, the Virginia Historical Society sends felicitations and greetings! 
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“Established by Crown Charter, and colonized by members of the Virginia Com- 
pany of London, the Islands of the Bermudas share with the Commonwealth of 
Virginia a proud and lively heritage. 

“Newport, Sandys, Somers, Gates, Yeardley, and Rich, together with countless other 
colonist-adventurers, named and unnamed, translated the brilliance of an established 
civilization into a new and auspicious setting. 

“These, the common forebears of Bermudians and Virginians alike, brought to the 
New World a mixed cargo of ambition, religion, ideals, and bravado, forming the 
bond that has joined us one to another. 

“Today, in a world immeasurably smaller than that known to Raleigh and Drake 
and at a time when man stands on the threshold of adventure into the cosmos, the 
Virginia Historical Society acknowledges the community of our antecedents, and 
transmits its sincere good wishes to the Bermuda Historical Society on the occasion of 
this well-remembered and happy anniversary.” 


The meeting adjourned at 4:30 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION 


At 8:30 p.m. four hundred twenty-eight members of the Society and their friends 
assembled in the theater of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. The President intro- 
duced Dr. James Southall Wilson, Edgar Allan Poe Professor of English Emeritus 
at the University of Virginia, who addressed the Society on “The Personality of Poe” 
(see pp. 131-142). 

After the meeting adjourned, refreshments were served. 


Appendix I 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE REPORT 


The certainty that our research collections will soon be housed in a new structure 
greatly influenced our library operations during the past year. Advance preparations 
for the move from the Lee House have been underway since ground for the new 
building was broken twelve months ago. Our staff has spent many hours in develop- 
ing a blue print for the operation, hoping thereby to minimize the confusion that 
inevitably accompanies such an undertaking. The cataloged integrity or order of the 
collections, for example, must be carefully maintained throughout the period of their 
translation from the shelves in the old building to the shelves in the new. And the 
fragile physical characteristics and value of the materials in the manuscript, rare book, 
print, and map collections necessitate meticulous care in handling, as wel] as complete 
security supervision while the materials are in transit. We shal] not attempt to com- 
plete this demanding assignment overnight, but rather are prepared to devote as much 
time to the move — six weeks if necessary — as prudence seems to dictate. We merely 
request, well in advance, the forbearance of our constituency of users while the opera- 
tion is in progress. We will have to close our search rooms to the public during this 
interval and shal] perhaps fall behind in our correspondence. But our staff will make 
every effort not to inconvenience the members of the Society and the public at large 
any longer than is absolutely necessary. 
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The projected move also thrust itself into the sphere of our acquisitions program 
during the past year. As long as our library and search rooms remained in the Lee 
House, we were able to consult in the nearby Virginia State Library many of the 
bibliographical works needed by the users of our collections and by our own staff. 
But this genial and heretofore convenient facility will be nearly three miles removed 
from our new quarters and consequently we cannot rely upon its reference shelves 
for the materials that often have to be consulted on a moment's notice. The sets hither- 
to lacking in our library are, sadly enough, the most expensive and, naturally enough, 
the most essential reference materials ever to appear in print. During the past year 
we have sought to remedy our anticipated predicament in the new building by pur- 
chasing the several hundred volumes comprising the catalog of printed books in the 
Library of Congress, Michaud’s invaluable forty-five volume Biographie Universelle, 
the recently issued six-volume catalog of printed books in the Avery Architectural 
Library, the five-part catalog of the John Carter Brown Library, and various other 
sets of comparable nature. These expenditures made a serious dent in our annual 
appropriation for the purchase of books. But, fortunately, our staff was active in 
locating and withdrawing from the library shelves a large number of duplicates which 
we were able to exploit advantageously in exchange operations. By this means we 
almost counterbalanced the unusually heavy outlay for bibliographical tools. A steady 
stream of gifts, moreover, accounted for invaluable accessions throughout the year. 

In the field of printed Virginiana, the Society naturally seeks every variant of such 
classics as Robert Beverley’s History and Present State of Virginia. We were accord- 
ingly pleased to add to our holdings the Amsterdam 1712 issue of Beverley’s work, 
the gift of Mr. Alexander H. Sands of Richmond. The same donor contributed to 
the library a copy of Recollections of Rambles in the South (New York, 1854) by 

“Father William” (an author who stubbornly remains anonymous despite our efforts 
to expose his true identity) which is devoted mainly to delightful descriptions of 
life in antebellum Virginia. Our collection of Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on the State 
of Virginia was augmented by the Philadelphia 1801 and the Trenton 1803 editions, 
both received in a collection of printed materials presented by Mrs. John Lee McElroy 
of Richmond and Mrs. Thomas L. Urmston of Wilmington, Delaware. By virtue of 
what almost amounted to a prix d’amitie, an unusually interesting assemblage of 
printed Virginiana was acquired from the library of Mr. Lewis C. Williams of Rich- 
mond. These materials included the 1787, 1797, 1800, 1804, and 1805 quarto session 
acts of the General Assembly; the rare little pamphlet entitled Remarks on the The- 
atre, and on the Late Fire at Richmond, in Virginia, published in 1812, strangely 
enough, at York, England; the remarkable dramatic production Pocahontas (Phila- 
delphia, 1830) by George Washington Parke Custis; and other valuable volumes. 
Among the early Virginia imprints acquired during the year were such rarities as 
George Hay’s Essay on the Liberty of the Press (Richmond, 1803) and William Fris- 
toe’s Concise History of the Ketoctin Baptist Association (Staunton, 1808). 

A continuing effort to bolster the number of Confederate imprints in the Society's 
library paid off in 1958 to the extent of over forty new titles. Among these acquisi- 
tions were Francis P. Porcher’s well-known Resources of the Southern Fields and 


Forests (Charleston, S. C., 1863), the Official Reports of Battles, Embracing the 
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Defence of Vicksburg (Richmond, 1863), and, as a gift of Mrs. C. B-axton Valentine 
of Richmond, a copy of The Soldier's Hymn Book (Charleston, S. C., 1863). Con- 
federate almanacs published at Vicksburg in 1861 and at Mobile in 1864 were pre- 
sented by Mrs. James B. McCaw, Jr., of Virginia Beach. 

Our rare-book-room cabinets contain a fairly impressive collection of what the Li- 
brary of Congress would call “Virginia — Description and travel” — or, with a fine 
disregard for our provincial interests, “United States — Description and travel.” Never- 
theless, many works touching Virginia or the states carved from her original expanse, 
are still lacking on the Society’s shelves. Among the additions to this collection during 
the past year were Johann D. Schépf’s Reise durch einige der Mittlern und Siidlichen 
Vereinigten Nordamerkianischen Staaten (Erlangen, 1788), Thomas Ashe’s Travels 
in America (London, 1808), John Melish’s Travels (Philadelphia, 1812), John Brad- 
bury’s Travels (London, 1814), Isaac Candler’s Summary View of America (London, 
1824), and Achille Murat’s America and the Americans (London, 1833). 

If we believe the Reverend Hugh Jones, writing in 1724, North Carolina was pop- 
ulated mainly by “wicked and profligate” runaways from the colony of Virginia. A 
consequent and pardonable interest in our mischievous cousins to the South explains 
the appearance on our shelves in 1958 of fine copies of John Brickell’s Natural His- 
tory of North-Carolina (Dublin, 1737) and Frangois-Xavier Martin’s History of North 
Carolina (New Orleans, 1829). The Spanish ambassador to the court of James the 
First who, with good reason, was so mistrusted by the promoters of the Virginian ven- 
ture, is the subject of Thomas Scott’s Choice Narrative of Count Gondomar’s Tran- 
sactions (London, 1654), presented to the Society by Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss of Rich- 
mond. Among the other rare books acquired in 1958 were Thomas Jefferson’s Sum- 
mary View of the Rights of British America (London, 1774), Edgar Allan Poe's 
Conchologist’s First Book (Philadelphia, 1839), and, as the gift of Mr. Robert M. 
Jeffress of Richmond, the first issue of the first edition of Joel Chandler Harris's 
Uncle Remus (New York, 1881), a classic that has charmed Virginians of all ages 
since its initial appearance in print. 

With much pride, we can report that our efforts to develop a collection of the printed 
books that directly or indirectly influenced architectural taste in Virginia during the 
17th, 18th, and early 19th centuries are being rewarded with gratifying success. This 
program, made possible by a grant from the Lettie Pate Evans Memorial Foundation, 
has been vigorously prosecuted since 1956. During the past year we acquired The 
Builder’s Compleat Assistant (London, 1738), produced by the prolific Batty Langley, 
a writer already represented on our shelves by some ten other 18th century titles. 
William Halfpenny, almost as prolific, was represented among our 1958 acquisitions 
by one of his scarcer productions, Rural Architecture in the Chinese Taste (London, 
1755). The same baroque style — evidenced in Virginian interiors at Gunston Hall, 
Brandon, and lesser houses — is treated in stil] another acquisition, William Cham- 
ber’s Designs of Chinese Buildings (London, 1757). Governor Alexander Spotswood, 
during whose administration the Palace in Williamsburg was constructed, owned a 
set of Piganio] de la Force’s Nouvelle Description ...de Versailles (Paris, 1713), a 
point that always intrigued the imagination of the late Fiske Kimball. For similar 
reasons we were delighted to acquire a copy of the work for our collections. Com- 
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parable motives led us to purchase a beautiful set of Roland le Verloy’s Dictionnaire 
d’Architecture (Paris, 1770-1771), a work which Thomas Jefferson was able to consult 
in his own library at Monticello. Fine copies of P. Decker's Gothic Architecture 
Decorated (London, 1759), John Soane’s Designs in Architecture (London, 1778), 
and other titles too numerous to mention added distinction to our holdings in this 
particular field. 

Our manuscript acquisitions included several major aggregates of family and per- 
sonal papers, as well as hundreds of individual items. From Mrs. Carter Warner 
Wormeley, acting on behalf of the estates of the late Messrs. Carter Warner and 
Ralph Harvie Wormeley of Richmond, the Society received a valuable collection 
(1,532 items) of Wormeley family papers, 1671-1952, with principal emphasis on 
Ralph Wormeley (1745-1806), styled “the Fifth,” of Rosegill and his son, Warner 
Lewis Wormeley (1785-1814). By purchase the Society acquired a collection (1,793 
items) of Patton family papers, 1693-1947, containing several letters of Thomas Jef- 
ferson (none of which had been previously located by Julian P. Boyd) and “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, and shedding considerable light on conditions in Albemarle and Louisa 
counties during the 18th and early 19th centuries. 

The Misses Tayloe of Mount Airy, Richmond County, through their nephew, 
Colonel William W. Crump, were the gracious donors of a fine collection of Tayloe 
family papers, 1740-1860, including account books covering the iron foundry opera- 
tions of Colonel John Tayloe (1687-1747) and the superb Mount Airy plantation 
journals, setting forth the day by day activities on that great estate during the early 
19th century. Mr. and Mrs. William H. Baskervill of Warrenton, North Carolina, 
deposited in the library an impressive collection (1,962 items) of Baskervill family 
papers, 1747-1928, rich in materials concerning Mecklenburg and the adjacent South- 
side Virginia counties. A small] but choice collection (33 items) of Ellis family papers, 
1754-1861, with emphasis on Powhatan Ellis (1794-1863), was purchased to augment 
the manuscripts already in the library touching this family so important in the early 
history of the Society. 

An opportunity to purchase a costly collection of letter books and account books 
of Robert Carter (1728-1804) of Nomini Hall caused considerable distress and worry 
in the Society's library until] Mrs. Louise Anderson Patten of Winchester generously 
came forward with the necessary funds, thus enabling us to list these materials among 
our most treasured holdings. Mrs. F. Otway Byrd of Richmond was the thoughtful 
donor of a collection (33 items) of letters written by or to Benjamin Watkins Leigh 
(1781-1849) which contain significant details of contemporary politics and political 
figures: Henry Clay, John J. Crittenden, Chapman Johnson, Winfield Scott, and 
others. A collection (300 items) of Fitzhugh family papers, 1863-1954, stemming 
from King George County, was received from Mrs. Horace Morrison of King George 
Court House through the interest of Mr. George H. S. King of Fredericksburg. 

Additions, including an 1865 diary and two account books covering the period 
1862-1865, were made to the Society's extensive collection of Hugh Blair Grigsby 
(1806-1881) papers by his granddaughter, Mrs. A. G. Zimermann, of Washington, 
D. C. Additions (34 items) were also made to the Society’s collection of Commodore 
John Kirkwood Mitchell (1811-1889) papers by Mrs. James B. McCaw, Jr., of Vir- 
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ginia Beach. An exceedingly interesting and manifestly homesick letter written from 
Warwick County, Virginia, by John Grave in December 1685 to John Moore in 
London was acquired by purchase. Also purchased, but with funds especially con- 
tributed for that purpose by Mr. David J. Mays of Richmond, was a letter addressed 
to William Preston on October 11, 1780, by the distinguished Edmund Pendleton. 


A memorandum book kept by the Reverend Edward Dromgoole listing marriages 
performed in Brunswick and Mecklenburg counties during the period 1789-1819 
was presented to the Society by Mr. Rutherford Snell of Richmond. Among the 
diaries acquired during the year was that of John Rogers Cooke (1788-1854) of Fred- 
erick County, the father of the novelist John Esten Cooke, covering the period 1823- 
1852, accessioned as a purchase, and the Civil War diary (1862) of James Henry 
Langhorne, then in the Army of Northern Virginia, the bequest of Mrs. Roger Martin 
of Chesterfield. A volume evoking many gay and colorful visions, the guest register 
of the White Sulphur Springs for the period 1856-1858, was presented by Mr. A. 
Churchill Young of Richmond. Through the intervention and interest of Mr. George 
H. Burwell of Millwood, the library obtained photocopies of the vestry book, register, 
and journal of Old Chapel in Clarke County. These, and hundreds of other manu- 
script acquisitions, evidence the vigor of the Society's activities in soliciting and secur- 
ing the basic materials for historical research. 

Special collections in the library were also augmented throughout the year by addi- 
tions too numerous to mention at any length in this brief summary of operations. 
Some forty items, for example, were filed into the music collection, including the 
Mount Vernon Waltz, composed in 1847 by the indefatigable “Proffessor” Francis 
Buck and dedicated to Midshipman Seawell of Gloucester County, and numerous 
Confederate productions such as J. E. Cleffin’s spirited Grand March of the Southern 
Confederacy (1861), W. B. Harrell’s Up With the Flag (1863), Wallace Rowe's 
patriotic On Guard (1864), and J. A. Rosenberger’s Mocking Bird Quickstep (1864). 
Among the numerous additions to the Society's print collection were a handsome 
colored engraving of Yorktown, drawn by J. Martz and lithographed by A. Hoen and 
Company of Baltimore in 1862; a colored engraving of Petersburg, issued in London 
by Maclure, Macdonald and Macgregor around 1865; and a colored engraving of 
Libby Prison, with Union prisoners in the yard, made from a drawing by Major Otto 
Botticher in 1862. 

An exceptionally impressive array of broadsides found a resting place in the So- 
ciety’s cabinets in 1958. John B. Clopton’s letter in 1816 “To the Freeholders . . . of 
Hanover [etc.]” was among this number, which also included such diverse announce- 
ments as a prospectus covering the appearance in 1835 of the Buchanan Advocate and 
Commercial Gazette, an advertisement proclaiming in 1854 the delights of “Henry 
Kinzel’s Ice Cream Saloon” at Winchester, and what is certainly a unique Confederate 
imprint, the gift of Mr. John A. C. Keith of Warrenton, a broadside letter addressed 
“To the Voters of Fauquier and Rappahannock, at Home and in the Army” by Rich- 
ard H. Carter from a “Camp near Petersburg, March 2, 1865.” The Society already 
owned two variant contemporary engraved issues of the “Ordinance to Re peal the 
Ratification of the Constitution of the United States of America by the State of 
Virginia . .. 17 Apri] 1861.” We were consequently overjoyed to receive as a gift from 
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Dr. William H. Flegenheimer of Guinea, grandson of the expert calligrapher who 
penned the document, a third variant engraved issue of the same momentous 
enactment. 

A lively contemporary report on the 1644 Indian massacre in Virginia prompted us 
to acquire the August 31, 1644, issue of Mercurius Aulicus, a newsletter or newspaper 
published in Oxford, England. Other newspaper acquisitions included several Civil 
War issues of the Petersburg Daily Express, the gift of Mrs. John Lee McElroy of 
Richmond, and a previously unrecorded issue, August 20, 1864, of the Waterford 
News, published by Union sympathizers in that Loudoun County village. 

In summary, the Society during the past year accessioned 7,604 manuscripts; 1,560 
printed books and pamphlets; 182 prints and engravings; 11 maps; 40 broadsides; 
31 newspapers; 46 sheets of music; and sundry other research materials falling in 
various minor collections. In cataloging these materials and revising the cataloging 
of earlier accessions, a total of 6,739 cards were prepared and filed into the catalog 
of manuscripts and 7,860 cards were prepared and filed into the catalog of printed 
books. Insofar as the use of the research collections is concerned, the introductions, 
acknowledgments, footnotes, and documentations to the vast printed literature on the 
history of Virginia, colonial America, and the Confederate States of America which 
appeared during the past year speak more forcefully than mere statistics on the number 
of users who have appeared in our search rooms. Finally, we are pleased to report 
that Mr. Virginius C. Hall, Jr., a graduate of Princeton and the University of Michi- 


gan Library School, joined our staff on September 1, 1958, as Curator of Rare Books 
and assistant to the Librarian. 


Respectfully submitted, 


B. Ranpotpx WexxiForp, Chairman 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 

It has been disappointing that we have not brought out at least one book during 
1958, but the inability of historians to complete their manuscripts on schedule pre- 
vented our doing so. However, we have some accomplishments during the year in 
which we take pride. 

Chief among these is the impending publication of the last two of the fifty-two 
volumes of the Southern Historical Society Papers. This notable collection of material 
on the Civil War is a mine for historians and other researchers. The first thirty-eight 
volumes of the papers appeared between 1876 and 1910, and the others have been 
issued from time to time in the succeeding years, beginning in 1914. Volume LI is 
now in corrected page proof and is ready for the press. We hope to have Volume LII, 
the final volume, published before the end of this year. This volume will contain a 
sketch of the late Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, who was for years a moving spirit in 
the Southern Historical Society. The sketch will be by Dr. Frank E. Vandiver. 

An objective for the future should be the preparation of a comprehensive index 
to the Southern Historical Society Papers, comparable to Dr. E. G. Swem’s monu- 
mental Virginia Historical Index. Since this would be an expensive and time-con- 
suming project, we cannot hope to carry it out at any time in the near future. A sub- 
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stantial sum will have to be obtained from some foundation or other outside source. 
Meantime, a simpler and less detailed index might well be a more immediate project 
of the Society. 

The Civil War diary of H. R. Berkeley of Hanover County, the manuscript of 
which is the property of the Virginia Historical Society, is expected to be published 
under the Society’s imprint late this year or early next year. It will be edited by 
William H. Runge, of the staff of the University of Virginia Library. 

Under the editorship of William M. E. Rachal, the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography continues to maintain a high standard. The articles are often signifi- 
cant contribu’ ons to our understanding of Virginia history, and the Magazine pub- 
lishes valuable monographs, source materials, and genealogical matter. The book 
reviews reach a high standard of excellence. 

Among the important monographs published during 1958, to mention only a few, 
were “The Earliest Printed Account of the Death of Pocahontas,” by Walter L. Heil- 
bronner; “The Great Seal Deputed of Virginia,” by Peter Walne; the annual address 
to the Society a year ago on “Two Diplomats Between Revolutions: John Jay and 
Thomas Jefferson,” by Julian P. Boyd; and “The Hungarian Historian, Lewis L. 
Kropf, on Captain John Smiths True Travels: A Reappraisal,” by Laura Polyani 
Striker. 

Significant source materials include: “The Case of the Pistole Fee: The Report of 
a Hearing on the Pistole Fee Dispute Before the Privy Council, June 18, 1754,” 
edited by Jack P. Greene; “The Virginia Letters of Isaac Hobhouse, Merchant of 
Bristol,” edited by Walter E. Minchinton; and “A Lee Letter on the ‘Lost Dispatch’ 
and the Maryland Campaign of 1862,” edited by Hal Bridges. 

Among the more meaningful genealogical material] may be mentioned “The Bick- 
leys of Virginia,” by Gloria Jahoda. 

Noted authorities whose book reviews have appeared in recent issues include Danie] 
J. Boorstin, Thomas J. Wertenbaker, William B. Hesseltine, David J. Mays, Clifford 
Dowdey, Clarence L. Ver Steeg, Burke Davis, and Wyndham B. Blanton. 

An index for Volume 66 of the Magazine (the 1958 issues) is being printed and 
will be mailed with the January number. Indexes of two back volumes have been 
prepared by Mr. Harold J. Jordan of Charlottesville for inclusion in our comprehen- 
sive index. 

We greatly regret the departure of Mrs. G. Wayne Clark, who assisted Mr. Rachal, 
the editor, very ably. She left Richmond in September. We are fortunate in having 
secured Mrs. J. M. Herndon to replace her. Mrs. Herndon seems unusually well 
qualified for the post. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Vircrnius Dasney, Chairman 


LEE HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Society is scheduled to vacate the Lee House premises early this spring, so 
this is presumably the last report which the membership will receive from the Lee 
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House Committee. The historic structure at 707 East Franklin Street has housed our 
headquarters, library, and museum since 1893, a span of sixty-five years. For decades 
it was improbably referred to as the permanent home of the Society. But the emphasis 
on permanency was modified when the Society’s expanding research collections 
necessitated the erection in 1934 of an annex at the rear of the structure to accom- 
modate the library. By 1948 it was obvious that the word permanent could no longer 
be coupled with the headquarters at the Lee House if the Society were to continue 
collecting research materials and broadening its areas of usefulness. 

The Executive Committee was thus compelled to seek another site which would 
lend itself not only to our present housing needs, but which would also be of such 
generous proportions that the Society need never fear that its planning was inflexible 
or incompatible with future modifications. In consequence we are vacating the fifty 
by one hundred fifty foot premises of the Lee House property in favor of the eight 
acres of ground at the Battle Abbey. We relinquish the Lee House with most affec- 
tionate regrets, for it has served the Society nobly and well. Its rooms have engendered 
an atmosphere of easy hospitality and informality which we hope to transfer to our 
new quarters. 

The Lee House Committee has, since its inception, been entrusted with the main- 
tenance of the fabric of the building and its museum contents. In the latter connec- 
tion, we are pleased to report that during 1958 the Society received several notable 
additions to its portrait collection. Mrs. J. Chauncy Williams of Fauquier County 
was the donor of two exceedingly handsome three-quarter length portraits, painted 
by John Wollaston, the subjects being Ralph Wormeley (1715-1790), styled “the 
Fourth,” and his wife, Jane (Bowles) Wormeley of Rosegill. And remarkably enough, 
as if we were deliberately seeking to recreate the distinguished Rosegill portrait gallery 
in our own halls, we received from Mrs. Carter Warner Wormeley of Richmond, as 
a gift from the estates of the late Carter Warner and Ralph Harvie Wormeley, a 
collection of six additional Wormeley portraits, covering five generations of the family 
and including canvases by Wollaston and other early Virginian portrait painters. This 
particular collection included bust size likenesses of Ralph Wormeley (1715-1790) 
the Fourth, Ralph Wormeley (1745-1806) the Fifth, Warner Lewis Wormeley (1785- 
1814), Ellen Bankhead (Lightfoot) Wormeley (1818-1887), Carter Warner Worme- 
ley (1874-1938), and Ralph Harvie Wormeley (1904-1958). 

Our collection of historic weapons was augmented by the mid-eighteenth century 
sword of Colonel James Patton, the gift of Miss Ann M. Lee of Richmond, and our 
collection of mourning jewelry and regalia, the bulk of which was originally assembled 
by the late Mrs. Charles S. Pillsbury of Wayzata, Minnesota, was enlarged by various 
gifts received from Mrs. P. W. Hiden of Newport News. Additional accessions, too 
numerous to mention in this brief summary, were added to our other cabinets of his- 
torical objects. 

During the year 1958 a total of 1,610 visitors were admitted to the Lee House 
exhibit rooms and galleries. The Society’s collection of portraits supplied the like- 
nesses needed for illustrating innumerable printed books and magazine articles, and 
some of the portraits themselves, as well as museum objects, were temporarily lent for 
special exhibit purposes to such institutions as the Jamestown Foundation, the Denver 
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Museum of Fine Arts, and the University of Pennsylvania Museum of Fine Arts 


in Philadelphia. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Srewart Bryan, Chairman 


BATTLE ABBEY COMMITTEE REPORT 
All of the operations at the Battle Abbey during the past year have been geared 


to the construction program which, under the supervision of our Building Committee, 
commenced on the premises in February. The basement or first floor rooms of the 
old structure, being scheduled for renovations, had to be cleared in February and 
March of all their contents, an assignment comparable to cleaning the Augean Stables. 
Every item which had found its way into these spacious areas, which had seemingly 
served as Richmond’s attic since the structure was completed in 1912, was carefully 
scanned and, if of any possible value, was removed to the main floor of the building, 
to Virginia House, or to the Lee House. The Lee Camp Gallery on the main floor 
was cleared of the Maryland Steuart Collection of Confederate weapons and mem- 
orabilia and was closed to the public in order to serve as a temporary storage area. 
All materials found in the building that did not belong to the Society were returned 
to their rightful organizational owners. 

The exhibit galleries on the main floor, other than the Lee Camp Gallery, re- 
mained opend to the public until September 1, when it became necessary to close 
the entire building to visitors in order to proceed with the installation of new heating 
and air-conditioning systems and with redecoration. But during the eight months 
of the year that the building was open, a total of 11,200 visitors were admitted to 
the exhibit galleries. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman 


VIRGINIA HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


We are annually more impressed by the vision of our generous benefactors, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell, in providing the Society with the facilities of 
Virginia House. Now that we are on the verge of transferring our headquarters and 
library to the monumental setting of the Battle Abbey, with its formal galleries and 
functional administrative and professional areas, we anticipate an even greater use 
of Virginia House, which lends itself so readily to those social occasions that invigo- 
rate and support historical activity and scholarship. 

During the past year, Virginia House was used for all the regular meetings of our 
Executive Committee; for the meetings of various subcommittees of the Society; for 
the dinner tendered the guest speaker at our last annual meeting; and for the Society's 
annual garden party for its membership, attended on May 3 by some 500 guests. 
Virginia House was also the setting for entertainments in honor of visiting scholars 
such as Dr. Harold J. Plenderleith, Keeper of the Research Laboratory at the British 
Museum, and Rear Admiral Ernest M. Eller, Director of Naval History in the 
United States Navy Department. It served as a meeting place for the committees 
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and boards guiding various historical projects in which the Society has been an active 
participant, such as the Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown Celebration and the Vir- 
ginia Colonial Records Project. The use of Virginia House was also extended to the 
Governor of the Commonwealth for a dinner party in honor of the Lord Mayor of 
London at a time when the Executive Mansion was being redecorated, and several 
oragnizations in which the late Mr. and Mrs. Weddell were interested were allowed 
to hold their regular meetings on the premises. 

A total of 3,840 members of the Society and guests passed through the Virginia 
House doors in 1958. This figure includes 2,454 paid admissions, of which number 
366 were recorded during historic Garden Week in April. These visitors continue 
to express their admiration for the house and its beautiful gardens, both of which 
were maintained in splendid condition by our efficient staff. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Wr F. Tompkins, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE REPORT 
On January 1, 1958, the Society carried the names of 2,411 members on its rosters. 
During the ensuing twelve months, however, we lost through deaths, resignations, 
and the nonpayment of dues a total of 132 members. These losses were more than 
offset, at least in point of numbers, by the election of 174 new members during the 
same period of time. The Society consequently ends the year 1958 with 2,453 mem- 


bers, another all-time high in our organizational history. 

The strength of our Society is in its membership, and we have annually pointed 
out that we rely upon our present members for the nomination of new members 
who will be genuinely interested in our aims and willing to support our work. Mem- 
bers may make the Society useful to such people by nominating them for membership. 
Nominations should be forwarded to the Director, giving the name and address of 
the nominee and a brief statement covering his or her reason for being interested in 
the Society's work. The Director wil] then present the name and qualifications to 
the Membership Committee and when so instructed will communicate with the 
nominee, inviting him or her to submit the proper application. 

The names of our members who died in 1958 will be printed as an appendix to 
these proceedings in the April 1959 issue of the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. AMBLER Jonnston, Chairman 


FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT 
I have the pleasure of presenting to you a report of the operation of your Society 
prepared by the Finance Committee. 
Your Society operates on a budget prepared in December of each year for the 
following year, which is approved by your Executive Committee. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
January 1, 1958 — December 31, 1958 


BaLance — January 1, 1958 . $ 22,064.42 


RECEIPTS 
Memsersurp Duss 
peewee: $ 13,274.37 
Supporting 925.00 


Sustaining ee 
Life 1,100.00 15,599.37 


MaGaZINE 

Sales 1,032.00 
Advertising 437-50 
Subscriptions 330.00 


MIscELLANEOUS 

Sale of Publications 609.00 
Sale of Postals, Pictures, etc. 1,084.c0 
Fees and Miscellaneous 478.61 
Service Charge 240.00 
ADMISSIONS 


Lee House 360.90 
Battle Abbey 1,410.90 
Virginia House 3,372.90 


INCOME FROM GENERAL INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 86,464.59 
IncomE From Giascow Trust Funp 2,666.68 


APPROPRIATION — COMMONWEALTH OF Vircrnta (for Battle Abbey) 3,000.00 


Girts anp Bequests §2.10 


Total Receipts $137,431.17 


DISBURSEMENTS 


SALARIES $ 65,926.00 


GeneERAL Orrice Expenses 


Telephone, Postage, Supplies, etc. 
Insurance e's 6,433.52 


Tue Lee Houss 


Maintenance 
Insurance 
Portrait Restoration = oO 1,364.59 


Tue Batrie Asser 
Maintenance 7 4,542.36 


Vircinta House 


Maintenance 
Insurance 
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Liprary 

Maintenance 2,812.06 

Purchase of Books, Manuscripts, etc. 7,164.42 

Equipment 1,368.00 11,344.48 


MaGaZzINngE 12,673.35 


Emp.oyvers’ FICA Tax 1,263.44 


Tax on AvMISSIONS 120.50 


TransFer TO New ButLpinc 5,000.00 


ExcHaNncE BALANCE 38.63 


Casn Batance — December 31, 1958 24,755-75 


Total Disbursements $137,431.17 


BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1959 
BaLance — December 31, 1958 $ 24,755.75 


ESTIMATED INCOME 


Dues 

Publications 

Fees and Miscellaneous 

Admissions 

Income from Investments 

Income from Glasgow Trust 

Commonwealth of Virginia 116,600.00 





Total $141,355.75 


ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENT 


GENERAL 

Salaries $ 32,846.00 
Pension 780.00 
Expenses 12,760.00 
Admissions Tax 25.00 
FICA Tax 1,500.00 


Vircrinta House 
Salaries 14,480.00 
Expenses 3,825.00 


LIBRARY 
Salaries 19,892.00 
Expenses 9,500.00 


PuBLICATIONS 
Salaries 8,520.00 
Expenses 18,900.00 


Estimated Balance — December 31, 1959 
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ENDOWMENT ACCOUNT 
VaLuaTIon DecEMBER 31, 1958 


FUNDS 


Adjusted Adjusted Participation 
Participation Percent of Market Value 


Dollar Value Participation Dec. 31, 1958 


Investment Income $ 20,000.00 $ 20,000.00 
Lettie P. Evans Foundation 10,000.00 10,000.00 
E. R. Williams Memorial Fund 10,000.00 10,000.00 
General Endowment 72,242.15 4-9581 140,045.06 
Battle Abbey — General 29,888.26 2.0513 57,940.43 
Battle Abbey — Wilson 5,885.11 4039 11,408.45 
Battle Abbey — Wise 6,350.10 .4358 12,309.48 
Virginia House and Garden 234,923.45 16.1230 455,405.59 
Alexander W. Weddell Estate 484,293.01 33.2375 938,816.79 
Virginia C. Weddell Estate 562,691.56 38.6180 1,090,792.83 
Ellen C. Williamson Estate 10,795.87 -7409 20,927.25 
Glasgow Memorial Fund 50,000.00 3.4315 96,925.16 

$ 1,497,069.51 100.0000 $ 2,864,571.04 


CASH, BONDS, PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS 
ParncrpaL Cas 


Bonps 
25,000 US Treasury C/I 8/1/59 
37,000 US Treasury Bonds 11/15/61 
20,000 US Treasury Notes 4/1/61 
70,000 US Treasury Bonds 12/15/62 
21,100 US Savings Bonds “G” '59 
20,000 CIT Financial Corp Deb 1/1/60 
10,000 Aluminum Co of America 1/1/82 
10,000 Atlantic Refining Co 8/15/87 
15,000 Sears Roebuck 8/1/83 
70,000 US Treasury Bonds 2/15/65 

Deed of Trust Real Estate Notes ' ; 292,429.50 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
100 shs Consolidated Edison of NY 
100 shs General Motors 
100 shs Oklahoma Natural Gas 
200 shs Southern Calif Edison 
200 shs Tenn Gas Transmission 
100 shs US Steel 
100 shs Va Elec & Power 


Common Stocks 
Chemicals 
400 shs Allied Chemical & Dye 
300 shs Atlas Powder 
300 shs Dow Chemical 
800 shs duPont 
500 shs Eastman Kodak 
600 shs Hercules Powder 


500 shs Union Carbide 
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Drugs 
400 shs Abbott Laboratories $ 26,400.00 
100 shs Merck & Co a ;' 7,700.00 
800 shs Sterling Drug 38,400.00 72,500.00 


Insurance 
1000 shs Continental Insurance 64,000.00 64,000.00 


Foods 
400 shs American Chicle 18,400.00 
100 shs Coca-Cola 13,100.00 
800 shs Corn Products 44,000.00 
700 shs Nat Dairy Products 34,300.00 
200 shs Proctor and Gamble . 14,800.00 
100 shs United Fruit 4,200.00 128,800.00 


Container 
1000 shs American Can 50,000.00 
400 shs Continental Can 23,200.00 
300 shs Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 28,800.00 
400 shs Owens-Illinois Glass 35,200.00 137,200.00 


Mining 
300 shs American Smelting & Refining 14,700.00 
400 shs Freeport Sulphur . 40,000.00 
200 shs Kennecott Copper 19,400.00 
100 shs National Lea 11,100.00 
60 shs Rare Metals Corp of America 180.00 85,380.00 


Tobacco 


200 shs American Tobacco 19,200.00 
400 shs RJ Reynolds Tobacco “B” 36,800.00 56,000.00 


Utilities 
200 shs American Natural Gas 13,400.00 
242 shs AT&T 54,692.00 
306 shs Commonwealth Edison - 17,136.00 
560 shs Consumers Power 31,920.00 
400 shs E] Paso Natural Gas 14,800.00 
735 shs Gen Public Utilities 36,750.00 
800 shs NY State Elec & Gas 44,800.00 
800 shs Northern Natural Gas 25,600.00 
200 shs Pacific Lighting Corp 10,600.00 
1000 shs United Gas 40,000.00 
1600 shs Va Elec & Power 60,800.00 350,498.00 


Manufacturing and Miscellaneous 


200 shs Air Reduction $ 16,600.00 
600 shs Bendix 42,600.00 
200 shs Firestone Tire & Rubber 26,724.00 
1400 shs General Electric 110,600.00 
1600 shs General Motors 80,000.00 
200 shs General Portland Cement 16,200.00 
82 shs Int'l Business Machines 43,378.00 
440 Shs Johns-Manville 23,760.00 
200 shs Koppers 8,600.00 
100 shs Pittsburgh Plate Glass 7,800.00 
200 shs Sherwin-Williams 41,600.00 
500 shs Sears Roebuck 20,000.00 
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500 shs US Gypsum . 49,500.00 
200 shs US Pipe and Foundry 5,400.00 
200 shs US Steel 19,600.00 512,362.00 


Railroads 
500 shs C&O Ry $ 33,500.00 
400 shs N&W Ry 35,200.00 
416 shs RF&P RR _ 27,040.00 95,740.00 


Paper 
700 shs Ches Corp of Va $ 24,500.00 
102 shs Int'l Paper 11,730.00 
200 shs Kimberly-Clark 13,000.00 
200 shs Minn & Ont Paper ' “" 7,000.00 


Finance 
300 shs Chase Manhattan Bank y $ 17,400.00 
360 shs First and Merchants ul 23,400.00 
300 shs Irving Trust Co of NY 11,700.00 


Oils 
416 shs Gulf Oil $ 52,416.00 
600 shs Phillips Petroleum 28,800.00 
600 shs Shell Oil 51,000.00 
1100 shs Socony 53,900.00 
1200 shs Standard Oil Calif 72,000.00 
400 shs Standard Oil Ind 19,200.00 
802 shs Standard Oil NJ 46,516.00 
1500 shs Texas Co 129,000.00 452,832.00 


Grand Total ’ $ 2,864,571.04 


BUILDING FUND ACCOUNT 


United States Treasury Certificates 5,000.00 
Accounts Receivable 1,931.29 
Cash 63,499.38 
New Building Disbursements 374,166.79 


Total Building Fund Account $ 444,597.46 


SUMMARY 


Cash . 
Bonds 
Preferred Stock 


7:799-54 
290,090.00 
74,400.00 


Common Stock 2,489,942.00 
Real Estate Notes 2,339.50 
Building Fund Account 444,597-46 

Torat Att InvesTMENTS $ 3,309,168.50 


Respectfully submitted, 


Samuet M. Bemiss, Chairman 


BUILDING COMMITTEE REPORT 
Ground was broken for the Society’s new building one year ago today. We can 
now report, just twelve months later, that the building is almost ready for occu- 
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pancy. Indeed, the transfer of our collections and offices from the Lee House to the 
new structure is scheduled to commence in February. We have not exceeded our 
original estimates of the costs of the project, nor have we compromised our original 
specifications in efforts to stay within the framework of an inflexible budget. As the 
project has progressed, we have been impressed more and more by the wisdom of our 
Executive Committee’s decision to incorporate the old Battle Abbey building and 
the new structure into one edifice. 

The old building, with its handsome entrance hall and exhibit galleries and its 
commodious storage areas, could hardly be duplicated under present conditions at 
a cost of less than $1,000,000. But the total cost of revamping the structure and 
adding 30,000 square feet of new construction on the rear will barely exceed $550,000. 
Thus, with a relatively modest expenditure, the Society has obtained a headquarters 
and library building, fireproof and air-conditioned throughout and containing a total 
of 60,000 square feet of usable space, that has a replacement value in excess of 
$1,500,000. The building is surrounded, moreover, by seven and one-half acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds, owned in fee simple by the Society. 

The establishment of our headquarters within these premises infuses life into a 
fabric which was in danger of being merely the mausoleum of a lost cause. The 
memory of our dignified and valiant Confederates, in whose honor the building was 
originally conceived, could not be more effectively served and kept alive than through 
the operations of the Virginia Historical Society. This does not imply that the Civil 
War will become our major field of interest. But the fact remains that the history of 


Virginia and that of the Confederacy are uniquely and inextricably intertwined. 
Indeed, the history of Virginia, from the date of its settlement in 1607, is a heritage 
which we share with the South in particular, as well as with the entire United States. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE LEE HOUSE DISPOSITION COMMITTEE 

By deed of June 1, 1893, the heirs of Mr. John Stewart conveyed to the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society the property at No. 707 East Franklin Street, which it has 
subsequently been occupying as its executive offices, library, and gallery. This house 
was the residence of General R. E. Lee’s family during the last year of the war and 
the one to which he returned after Appomattox i in 1865. 

The construction and completion of the addition to the Battle Abbey to house 
the Society's executive offices, gallery, and library compelled the consideration by 
the Executive Committee of what use should be made of the Lee House. As the 
new structure is planned to provide sufficient space for any expansion which may 
be reasonably anticipated over the next twenty-five years, it was felt by your Execu- 
tive Committee that the Lee House would no longer be needed by the Society and 
that the transfer of the executive offices, the museum, portraits, and library of the 
Society should be made in its entirety to the Battle Abbey, thereby effecting a saving 
in the expense of maintenance of the Lee House, which for the year 1957 was 
$4,765.00. 
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In the deed from Mr. Stewart's heirs referred to above it was provided that the 
conveyance was to the Society for its “use and occupation as a library and assembly 
rooms for such kindred societies as may be permitted to enter for such time and so 
long as” the Historical Society “may use and occupy said premises.” It was further 
provided that if the Historical Society should “abandon the said premises from any 
cause whatsoever and either cease to exist or take their library to some other place, 
or should use the premises hereby conveyed for some other purpose than a library 
building or assembly rooms, then the right, title and estate of the said parties of the 
second part shal] wholly cease and determine and the parties of the first part (i.e. the 
heirs of Mr. Stewart), their heirs, executors or assigns may forthwith enter and take 
possession of the entire premises hereby conveyed.” 

The Confederate Memorial Literary Society which maintains and operates the 
Confederate Museum is greatly in need of additional space to house its large and 
valuable collection of memorabilia of the Confederate States. Because of the asso- 
ciation of the Lee House with General R. E. Lee and his family, it has expressed a 
desire to acquire the Lee House at 707 East Franklin Street for its use in a display 
of a portion of its collections. 

It is therefore the purpose of this Society to vacate the Lee House and permit the 
title thereto to revert to the heirs of Mr. Stewart in accordance with the provisions 
of the deed of conveyance to it. In so doing, the Society is not unmindful of the 
great debt which it owes them for the use of this house for such a long period of years. 

The senior one of Mr. Stewart's heirs now living has written a letter to the heirs 
advising them of this fact and of the desire of the Confederate Memorial Literary 
Society that the property be given to it. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman 


Appendix II 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

From what has been thus far said, it is obvious that the past year has been one of 
unique significance in the life of our Society. 

In assessing these reports of the committees perhaps we should place emphasis 
first on the erection of a handsome modern library including the renovation of this 
building (Battle Abbey), now in progress, which is being accomplished with mini- 
mum invasion of capital funds. Not since the acquisition of Lee House in 1893 
have we taken such a forward step. It is a satisfaction to learn that in friendly hands 
the survival of Lee House as an historic shrine is assured. 

Our priceless collection of printed books and manuscripts and other research ma- 
terial continues to mount, thanks to a constant flow of accessions through gift and 
purchase. 

It can be noted also that the Society is an active participant in the Virginia Colonial 
Records Project, which locates and microfilms materials in England and on the con- 
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tinent relating to the history of Virginia, and that it is serving as the fiscal agent for 
this project. 

We have happily maintained a progressive policy of publishing not only a quarterly 
magazine of high quality, but worthwhile monographs and books. Two volumes of 
Jamestown addresses, twenty-three monographs on seventeenth-century Virginia, 
published under the imprints of other organizations were actually seen through the 
presses by our officers and staff. Volumes LI and LII of the Southern Historical 
Society Papers are in the hands of the printers, and the manuscripts for four books 
scheduled for publication by the Society are now being edited. 

We are pleased also that our membership today stands at an all-time high. 

Of less interest to the general membership has been the careful rewriting of the 
By-Laws of the Executive Committee to reflect a more realistic approach to its duties. 
This has necessitated minor changes in our Constitution which wil] in a moment be 
presented for ratification. 

Undergirding all of these accomplishments are our apparently substantia] assets in 
real estate, stocks and bonds, and the income from them just reported to you by the 
Finance Committee. I must call your attention to the fact, however, that fully one- 
half of our possessions is income absorbing, not income producing. Our real wealth is 
in the opportunities that lie before us. We are stil] poor in the means now at our 
disposal for meeting these opportunities. 

What of the future? 

We stand today before the open door of opportunity, but antecedent to any for- 
ward move is the immediate and Herculean task of transporting and reassembling a 
library of 500,000 manuscripts, 100,000 printed books, 20,000 mewspapers to say 
nothing of a museum of singular value and considerable proportions. Once this stage 
is passed (and it will require time), a host of intramural problems will arise. Some 
will involve matters of housekeeping; some, personnel — its most effective employment 
and its adequacy for an increased work load. Needs now apparent are a bindery and 
a photographic department of our own, a curator of the museum, and an indexer 
giving early attention to our collection of important Bibles, to the papers of the 
Southern Historical Society, and the list runs on. 

The future holds also extramural challenge, in the light of which we may have 
to reéxamine and possibly restate our function as an independent historical society. 
For instance, shal] we further explore the suggestion that we become a state society 
in fact as well as in name? Shall our governing body remain almost exclusively mas- 
culine? Along with the Massachusetts and Pennsylvania societies we have hitherto 
adhered to a policy of concentration — perpendicular expansion — pointing always to 
a collection of unexcelled source material relating to Virginia, supported by adequate 
secondary books and bibliographical material as well as by other reference tools — 
aiming at offering accredited scholars optimum conditions for historical research — 
paralleling this with a publication program stressing more and more the printing of 
original material] from our own collections. 

There is abroad another concept of the function of an historical society exemplified 
in the program of the New York and Missouri societies. Here one takes a position of 
broader responsibility which includes the community, other cognate historical organi- 
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zations (such as the A.P.V.A.), school children, the average man and woman in- 
terested in the history of their state, even business and industry. Services to these 
various groups entail exhibits, lectures, seminars, mobile units, and consultation 
facilities. In considering such horizontal expansion account must be taken of the fact 
that universities, the state and other agencies are also in this field, and that competi- 
tion, duplication, and dispersion are by all means to be avoided. 

Whichever road we take, correcting gaps in our collection, culling with boldness, 
building to strength, emphasizing quality rather than quantity, we must at the same 
time scrupulously avoid setting up at Kensington and Boulevard a moat-encircled 
ivory tower. 

The exciting vista before us is unfortunately clouded by the knowledge that as 
matters now stand our foreseeable income is inadequate to the expanded task before us. 

It is good news therefore that, thanks to a $20,000 grant from the Council on 
Library Resources, a Ford Foundation subsidiary, we are shortly to participate in a 
comprehensive professional survey of our plant, holdings, organization, and needs. 
We are trustful that this study will reveal facts that will make effective a future 
planned approach to the foundations of this country for assistance, for it is on such 
helping hands we must rely. 

Heaven helps those who help themselves. In this spirit we have this year con- 
ducted a dignified campaign of our own to complete our new library without debt 
and without invading the corpus of our holdings. 

In all frankness, I must say to you, however, that as of this date, although we have 
done well, we have by no means achieved our goal. To meet completely al] the ex- 
pected costs of construction and equipment an additional $100,000 could easily be 
employed. It is not too late for members and friends to rally to our aid. 


Appendix III 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
Membership 


1. The Society shall be composed of life, annual, annual supporting, and annual 
sustaining members. Honorary members may be elected by the Executive Committee 
under conditions prescribed in this article. 

2. Candidates for membership in the Society shal] be elected or rejected in the 
discretion of the Executive Committee at any meeting thereof. 

3. The dues of all classes of members other than honorary members shall be fixed by 
the Executive Committee. 

4. Honorary members may be elected by the Executive Committee in recognition 
of their achievements in historical and literary pursuits and in recognition of their 
signal contributions to the work of the Society. Not more than one honorary member 
shall be elected in any one calendar year. Honorary members shal] be exempt from 
the payment of dues. 
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5. Membership in the Society may be terminated by resignation and shall be termi- 
nated by failure to pay annual dues for an entire year. 


ARTICLE II 
Executive Committee 


1. There shall be a governing board, composed of not more than twenty-four elected 
members, and one-third thereof shall be elected by the members of the Society at each 
annual meeting. This board shall be called the “Executive Committee.” 

2. The members of the Executive Committee shall be classified with respect to the 
time for which they shall severally hold office by dividing them into three classes, 
each consisting of one-third of the whole number of the elected members of the 
Executive Committee who shall hold office for a term of three years and until their 
successors are elected and qualified. The term of office of one class of members of the 
Executive Committee shall expire in each year. 

3. The Executive Committee shall have the power to fill any vacancy for an un- 
expired term that may occur in its own body. 

4- The Executive Committee shall manage the affairs, property, and business of 
the Society and shall have the power to employ a Director and such other persons 
as may be necessary for the proper administration of its affairs; to prescribe their 
duties, and fix their salaries. The Executive Committee shall, through the Director, 
have charge of the arrangement and maintenance of the Society’s library and collec- 
tions and all other property of the Society, and shall take appropriate action to promote 
the objects of the Society and in connection therewith solicit and receive donations. 
The Executive Committee shal] authorize the disbursement and expenditure of 
moneys in the Society’s treasury for the payment of salaries, current expenses, the 
purchase of accessions, binding, printing, and other purposes connected with the 
advancement of the Society's interest. The Executive Committee shal] designate one 
or more banks and trust companies doing business in the City of Richmond as the 
custodian of al] moneys and securities belonging to the Society; and al] such securities 
shall be so deposited, subject only to withdrawal by appropriate authority from the 
Executive Committee. In January of each year, at the annual business meeting of 
the Society, the Executive Committee shal] make through the President or a Vice- 
President a full report of the affairs and operations of the Society during the previous 
year. 

5. The Director shall be ex officio a member of the Executive Committee. 

6. The Executive Committee shal] have power to ordain and establish such by- 
laws as it may deem necessary and proper. 


ARTICLE III 


Officers 
1. The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, not more than four Vice-Presidents, a Director, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 
2. All of the officers above named other than the Director, the Secretary, and the 
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Treasurer, shal] be elected by the Executive Committee from its membership at its 
first meeting following each annual meeting of the Society, and shall serve until their 
successors shall have been duly elected and qualified. 

3. The nominee to be elected to any of these offices must receive a majority vote of 
the total members of the Executive Committee, who shall vote in person. 

4- Any person who shall have held the office of President for five successive terms 
of one year each, exclusive of any portion of an unexpired term, shal] be ineligible 
for election to the Presidency for the term next succeeding. 

5. The Executive Committee may elect one or more Honorary Vice-Presidents. 


ARTICLE IV 


Meetings of Members 


1. The annual meeting of the members of the Society for the transaction of busi- 
ness shal] be held in the City of Richmond on the birthday of General R. E. Lee, 
January 19th, of each year, or at such time as the Executive Committee may designate. 

2. Forty members shall constitute a quorum of the Society at an annual or special 
meeting except where otherwise provided by law. 

3. No member shall be entitled to vote at any annual or special meeting of the 
Society unless he be present in person, except when any question which is by by-law 
required to be submitted to the entire membership. 

4- Members of the Society shall be entitled to vote at any annual or special meeting 
on any matters on which members of the Society are by law or by this Constitution 
entitled to vote, and on matters on which a vote of members of the Society has been 
authorized by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V 


Amendments 


1. Any member may propose an amendment to this Constitution in writing to the 
Executive Committee. When such amendment is approved by vote of the Executive 
Committee it shal] be the duty of said Committee to present it to the Society for action 
at the next meeting of the Society. 

2. At least ten (10) days prior to any meeting of the Society, notice in writing shall 
be given to the entire membership of any amendment to this Constitution, which, 
having been proposed, shall not have been recommended for action by the Executive 
Committee. 


Appendix IV 


NECROLOGY — 1958 
Mrs. Frederick R. Barrett, Norfolk, Virginia 
Mrs. Archer Joynes Beattie, Richmond, Virginia 
Dr. H. W. Blanton, Richmond, Virginia 
Major John Holmes Bocock, Richmond, Virginia 
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Mr. Earl L. Brown, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. William Marshall Bullitt, Louisville, Kentucky 
Colonel William A. Callaway, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Mr. James L. Chaffin, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. William Newman Chew, Richmond, Virginia 
Miss Eunice J. Clark, Weldon, North Carolina 
Mrs. L. L. Chapman, Smithfield, Virginia 

Mrs. Villeroy R. Conner, New Albany, Indiana 

Dr. Cole Davis, Lexington, Virginia 

Mr. Henry M. Day, New York, New York 

Miss Cora Duffey, Alexandria, Virginia 

Judge Alvin T. Embrey, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Mrs. Augustus H. Eustis, Milton, Massachusetts 
Mr. Joseph Eggleston Garland, Farmville, Virginia 
Mrs. Edward Gibbon, Richmond, Virginia 

Miss Mary E. Harris, Mt. Carmel, Illinois 

Captain Charles T. Henley, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Miss Elizabeth Gregory Hill, Lynnhaven, Virginia 
Judge Edward W. Hudgins, Chase City, Virginia 
Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. Frank Royer Keefer, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Bernays Kennedy, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Mr. Charles F. P. Lindsey, Bluefield, West Virginia 
Mrs. Emlyn H. Marsteller, Manassas, Virginia 

Mr. E. K. Meade, Boyce, Virginia 

Mr. F. B. Morris, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. Horace H. Munson, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. W. L. Norford, Alexandria, Virginia 

Miss M. Florence Pennebaker, Virgilina, Virginia 
Mrs. Lawrence W. H. Peyton, Staunton, Virginia 
Mrs. H. O. Sanders, Ware Neck P. O., Gloucester County, Virginia 
Miss Agnes B. Sitterding, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. John Brooke Spotswood, Wicomico, Virginia 
Mr. James E. Steadman, Amble, Michigan 

Mr. Charles W. Stetson, Arlington, Virginia 

Mrs. Emily Randolph Stewart, Montgomery, Alabama 
Mr. Morgan W. Strother, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. Littleton W. Tazewell, Norfolk, Virginia 

Mr. W. R. Turner, Blackstone, Virginia 

Mr. Walter Le Sueur Turner, Roanoke, Virginia 
Miss Roberta Wakefield, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. William Glassell Weeks, New Iberia, Louisiana 
Mrs. E. Randolph Williams, Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. Robert K. Williams, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Linwood D. Wingfield, Richmond, Virginia 
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Mr. A. R. Wilson, Waco, Texas 
Dr. David C. Wilson, Hampden Sydney, Virginia 
Miss Jeannette C. Wright, Richmond, Virginia 


Appendix V 
DONORS OF LIBRARY AND MUSEUM MATERIALS — 1958 

Morris W. Abbott, Milford, Connecticut; Albemarle County Historical Society, 
Charlottesville, Virginia; George Arents, New York, New York; Mrs. C. L. Arnold, 
Pasadena, California. 

James P. Baker, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia; Mrs. Bonnie Ball, Haysi, 
Virginia; Mr. and Mrs. William R. Baskervill, Warrenton, North Carolina; Ivan E. 
Bass, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Bernard H. Baylor, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Ed- 
mund Ruffin Beckwith, New York, New York; Mrs. F. C. Bedinger, Boydton, Vir- 
ginia; FitzGerald Bemiss, Richmond, Virginia; Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond Virginia; 
Maurice E. Bennett, Portsmouth, Virginia; Alden G. Bigelow, Richmond, Virginia; 
Lloyd C. Bird, Richmond, Virginia; Richard Blackburn Black, Woodbridge, Virginia; 
James Baylor Blackford, Richmond, Virginia; Gordon Blair, Richmond, Virginia; Miss 
Lizzie E. Boyd, Richmond, Virginia; Clarence S$. Brigham, Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Stuart E. Brown, Jr., Berryville, Virginia; Stewart Bryan, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; 
G. MacLaren Brydon, Richmond, Virginia; George H. Burwell, Millwood, Virginia; 
Mrs. R. G. Bush, Nutley, New Jersey; Mrs. F. Otway Byrd, Richmond, Virginia. 

Lester J. Cappon, Williamsburg, Virginia; Arthur B. Carpenter, Wynnewood, 
Pennsylvania; Robert Hill Carter, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Ralph T. Catterall, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; G. Claytor, New York, New York; Mrs. Maud Carter Clement, 
Chatham, Virginia; Miss Mary W. Cochran, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Hawes Cole- 
man, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Myrtle Coleman, Greenville, South Carolina; Collec- 
tors’ Old Book Shop, Richmond, Virginia; College of William and Mary Library, 
Williamsburg, Virginia; Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, Virginia; D. L. 
Corbitt, Raleigh, North Carolina; Miss Corene Cowdery, New York, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Virginius Dabney, Richmond, Virginia; Frank Darneille, Spring- 
field, Illinois; Mrs. Henry E. Davis, Williamsburg, Virginia; Richard Beale Davis, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Harry deButts, Upperville, Virginia; Albert N. De Clue, Gil- 
bertsville, New York; Thomas P. deGraffenried, Douglaston, New York; Louis des 
Cognets, Jr., Princeton, New Jersey; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Desmond, Newburgh, 
New York; Mrs. J. W. Dixon, Richmond, Virginia; Clifford Dowdey, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Allen M. Ergood, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

Herbert W. K. Fitzroy, Richmond, Virginia; William Henry Flegenheimer, Guinea, 
Virginia. 

* osm L. Gaillard, Columbia, South Carolina; Herbert L. Ganter, Williamsburg, 
Virginia; Mr. and Mrs. B. James George, Sr., Kansas City, Missouri; Robert Goody- 
koontz, Roanoke, Virginia; The Heirs of the late Robert H. Gray, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; Mrs. C. F. Gregson, Richmond, Virginia; the Regents of Gunston Hall, 


Lorton, Virginia. 
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Mrs. C. H. Harlan, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Edward B. Harold, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. Thomas J. Headlee, Richmond, Virginia; Ronald E. Heaton, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania; Miss Bessie Henry, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, Newport 
News, Virginia; Mrs. Will Hollingsworth, Windsor, Vermont; Richard Kelly Hoskins, 
Richmond, Virginia; Eppa Hunton, IV, Richmond, Virginia. 

Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Henry Edmond Jackson, Amelia, Virginia; The Jamestown Foundation, James- 
town, Virginia; Robert M. Jeffress, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Stewart Martin John- 
son, Kansas City, Missouri. 

James Keith, Fairfax, Virginia; John A. C. Keith, Warrenton, Virginia; Mrs. Edwin 
H. King, Richmond, Virginia; George H. S. King, Fredericksburg, Virginia; Thomson 
King, Baltimore, Maryland; Ernest C. Klein, Fort Bragg, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Russell H. Kuhn, Richmond, Virginia. 

Miss Alice Lancaster, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Carrie M. Lancaster, Richmond, 
Virginia; Edward W. Lawson, St. Augustine, Florida; Miss Ann M. Lee, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mrs. Susan Randolph (Cooke) Lee, Richmond, Virginia; Lehigh University 
Library, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; Mrs. William R. Leigh, New York, New York; 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. James B. McCaw, Jr., Virginia Beach, Virginia; Mrs. John Lee McElroy, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. H. H. McVey, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Alexander Mackay- 
Smith, Berryville, Virginia; Henry Reed Mallory, Manchester, Connecticut; Mrs. 
Roger Martin, Charlottesville, Virginia; Richard A. May, Saluda, Virginia; John H. 
Mayo, Livingston, New Jersey; David J. Mays, Richmond, Virginia; Roger W. Mer- 
cer, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Duncan Merriwether, Chester Springs, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. John B. Minor, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Edna Virginia Moffett, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Miss Beth Moore, Pamplin City, Virginia; Mrs. Charles E. Moore, Richmond, 
Virginia; Horace Morison, Boston, Massachusetts; Mrs. Horace Morrison, King 
George, Virginia; Mrs. William S. Morton, Farmville, Virginia. 

National Society Colonial Dames of America in the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Miss Helen O’B. Park, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Joseph D. Patch, Philomont, 
Virginia; Mrs. Louise Anderson Patten, Winchester, Virginia; Mrs. Constance Pendle- 
ton, Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania; Mrs. C. K. Pierce, Nuttsville, Virginia; Miss Cora B. 
Powell, Haverford, Pennsylvania; Sherburne Prescott, Hobe Sound, Florida; Mrs. 
Frank Purcell, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mrs. Elva M. E. Rachal, Shawsville, Virginia; William M .E. Rachal, Richmond, 
Virginia; Claude J. Rahn, Vero Beach, Florida; Miss Dorothea T. Randall, Nokes- 
ville, Virginia; Miss Gertrude R. B. Richards, Richmond, Virginia; Ivan Ricks, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Miss Katherine Spotswood Robinson, Richmond, Virginia; Hugh Grant 
Rowell, North Tarrytown, New York; Miss Beverley Ruffin, Farmville, Virginia. 

Mrs. Henry W. Samford, Alberta, Virginia; Alexander H. Sands, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Adolphus Blair Scott, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Frederick R. Shaw, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Miss Beatrice Sheeham, New York, New York; Robert Craig Shelburne, 
Roanoke, Virginia; S. F. Sherwood, Washington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. English 
Showalter, Roanoke, Virginia; James C. Sisk, Richmond, Virginia; David Silvette, 
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Richmond, Virginia; Percy C. Smith, Arlington, Virgnia; Robert Rolland Smith, 
Concord, California; Rutherford Snell, Richmond, Virginia; Society of the Cincinnati 
in the State of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia; Richard B. Stark, New York, New 
York; Mrs. W. N. Pete Stoneman, Varina, Virginia; Arthur E. Summerfield, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Earl G. Swem, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Miss Lucy N. Taliaferro, Richmond, Virginia; J. E. Tarter, Richmond, Virginia; 
Miss Elizabeth W. Tayloe, Warsaw, Virginia; Miss Louise P. Tayloe, Warsaw, Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. Charles G. Taylor, sheen, Virginia; Henry Taylor, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; R. W. D. Taylor, Woodberry Forest, Virginia; Miss Elizabeth Thomas, 
Richmond, Virginia; Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. Charles Henry Topping, Salem, Virginia; Richard Blackburn Tucker, 
Port Haywood, Virginia. 

Arthur D. Umberger, Aldan, Pennsylvania; University of Virginia Library, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia; Mrs. Thomas Urmston, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Mrs. C. Braxton Valentine, Richmond, Virginia; Valentine Museum, Richmond, 
Virginia; Virginia Division of Motor Vehicles, Richmond, Virginia; Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts, Richmond, Virginia; Virginia State Bar Association, Richmond, Virginia; 
Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. Inez Waldenmaier, Washington, D. C.; John Abbet Walls, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Charles Willard Hoskins Warner, Yorktown, Virginia; J. Weinstein, Richmond, 
Virginia; B. Randolph Wellford, Richmond, Virginia; R. McLean Whittet, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Mrs. S. Miller Williams, Jr., Robinson, Illinois; Miss Mary Day 
Winn, Baltimore, Maryland; Jennings C. Wise, Lexington, Virginia; Edwin Wolf, 
2nd, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Ernest V. Woodall, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Ellen 
B. Wooldridge, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Carter W. Wormeley, Richmond, Virginia. 

A. Churchill Young, Jr., Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. A. G. Zimermann, Washington, D. C. 
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